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CHAPTER ONE 

International Problems 


hen at the end of last year I received an invitation 



from the Calvin Foundation to give a series of lectures, I 


hastened to accept it. The ties between the Dutch Gerefor- 
meerde Kerken and Reformed churches in America are strong 
enough to give such an invitation a practically mandatory char¬ 
acter and a very special attraction. We stand on a common con¬ 
fession. Moreover, we have part of our history, many spiritual 
values, and not a few social attitudes in common. Sharing a 
common Calvinist tradition, we have each tried to determine 
from our understanding of it what the Christian faith is about, 
and what our Christian calling should be, not only individually 
but also socially and politically. But since we are placed in very 
different societies and exposed to different problems, the com¬ 
mon basis that exists for a useful discussion of our views and 
aims is spiced with enough divergencies to prevent us from 
becoming comfortably self-satisfied. 
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Your views and mine on international problems are no doubt 
influenced by our different national and continental origins. The 
world situation presents itself in a different way to someone from 
the United States than to someone from Europe. It is not at all 
sure that we will agree either about the order of priority of the 
various problems or about their solutions. You will, therefore, 
understand that I hesitated somewhat when I learned that the 
theme was “International Problems in a Reformed Christian 
Perspective.” Who am I to come from Europe and tell you in 
the United States how to view those problems in a Reformed 
Christian perspective? Am I not running the risk of presenting, 
in good faith, so-called Reformed and Christian views that 
basically are neither, but are merely European prejudices? 

But frankly, this consideration was not the only, or even the 
principal cause of my hesitation. In the recent past and even now 
we have met in the Dutch “Gereformeerde” life the dangerous 
results of a hasty, overconfident identification of personal, 
locally and temporally conditioned views with the Christian, the 
Reformed, or the Calvinist point of view. And although I am 
not as well informed about life in American Reformed churches 
as I should be, I understand that this experience has not been 
foreign to you either. The approximations of a clear and ade¬ 
quate biblical view of things, which an early generation had 
adopted in opposition to nineteenth-century laxity, were too 
easily and uncritically adopted, and then imposed on everyone 
as if it were a part of revelation itself. Even after a following 
generation had experienced the inadequacy of such opinions, 
and upon examination discovered that they contained much 
more transient human wisdom and unconscious prejudice than 
their fathers had accounted for, they still fell in the same pit 
when they attempted a more precise formulation of Calvinist 
philosophy and morality. On looking back to their achievements 
of twenty-five or thirty years ago, we now discover that what 
was then hailed as the result of uncontaminated Christian reflec¬ 
tion in the best Calvinist tradition already shows many features 
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that are typical of the pre-war philosophical and moral atmos¬ 
phere. 

Calvinists generally are not satisfied by having the gospel 
preached to them every Sunday; they want to do something 
about it, and they are swift to ask what they should think and 
do about the problems and the temptations of everyday life. 
Accordingly, they are often the intellectual and moral backbone 
of Christian action and Christian thought. They become this by 
constantly asking for principles with which they can evaluate 
their own life and action—not only as individuals but also col¬ 
lectively. This attitude, on the one hand, has caused their 
spiritual leaders to respond with the formulation of principles, 
of Christian views of the world, of life, and of man. And on the 
other hand, this attitude has resulted in the adoption of the 
teachings of Calvin, Kuyper, or others as eternal verities. 

But Calvinists would not be Calvinists if they were not pre¬ 
pared to learn from experience; and the rude awakening, as I 
indicated, to the limits of our spiritual powers has made them 
somewhat hesitant to claim for their views the broad and heavy 
qualifications of “Christian” and “Reformed.” Is not our knowl¬ 
edge too limited to presume that we derive our opinions from 
the eternal truths and transcendent values that those terms 
seem to indicate? 

It seems that each time we try to find a firm standard of 
conduct for our activities, we unconsciously adapt the data of 
revelation to our particular needs and circumstances, and nar¬ 
row them down by our limited understanding. That in itself is 
nothing to be ashamed of or discouraged about, but it seems 
to indicate that we are unable to find a way of definitely and 
permanently sanctifying our ideas and actions. By trying to do so 
anyway, we fall into the trap of abasing and partially seculariz¬ 
ing the holy commands we wanted to explicate and implement. 

These discoveries have had a dampening effect on the vigor 
and determination of many Dutch Calvinists. Some asked 
whether striving after Christian action and Christian ideas was 
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not a form of self-righteous human conceit. Others took flight 
in what regretfully must be called a tone of die-hard stridency. 
The general atmosphere was one of confusion, and was not 
propitious to responsible reflection on Christian and Reformed 
views. 

God has a remarkable way of showing us our faults and of 
calling us back to our duties. In the same period that Calvinists 
felt depressed after their abortive endeavors at finding a Christian 
approach to the problems of humanity, they were surprised to 
hear their old aspirations expressed in a forceful and evidently 
inspired way, by parts of Christianity they had already aban¬ 
doned as being broken vessels. Some of the views we had been 
taught to consider as part of our special Calvinist heritage were 
being formulated in another, sometimes much more adequate 
language, and in a much larger framework than we had ever 
hoped for, by the World Council of Churches and even by the 
Vatican Council. 

The problems of Christianity and society, of church and state, 
and of the Christian’s responsibility for his neighbor in national 
and international politics, which were long ignored by a false 
piety and a too individualistic ethics, were seen to be inevitable 
and to demand concrete, adequate answers. It was again dis¬ 
covered that the gospel addresses itself to man in his totality, 
and that no aspect of human life can be neglected by the 
Christian message. If the Church is to be an epistle of Christ, 
written not with ink, but by the Holy Spirit, it must not only 
faithfully transmit the message it bears, but also give an under¬ 
standable witness. The second point is as much our responsibility 
as the first. This means that we must seek to know the recipient 
of the Word, and to understand him in his problems and con¬ 
cerns; not for the purpose of adapting the message to his needs 
and wishes, but to bring it in terms that are pertinent to his 
situation, as Christ sees it. 

At one time the Church—and I am not excluding the Re¬ 
formed churches—was confident that its special relation to the 
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Lord ensured that His designs would permeate the world, and 
the Church was sure that it possessed the definitive revelation 
about the structure and ends of human life and society. Through 
this self-confidence the Church lost much of its ability to com¬ 
municate with modern man and modern society. The political 
and industrial revolutions of the last two centuries caused trans¬ 
formations in society which bypassed traditional Christian views 
and terms. And the Church lost rapport with current conditions 
and questions. 

But there is more. In the last two centuries the Church has 
undertaken a large and blessed missionary activity. The gospel 
has been preached all over the world, and it has borne fruit in 
the birth of a great number of what we call “the young churches.” 
Coming to maturity, these young churches are beginning to dis¬ 
cover that the instruction of the mother-church has been incom¬ 
plete and inadequate. In an environment very different from 
Western society, they attempt to find their own approach to the 
problems of Christianity and society, and discover that what 
they have been taught bears a decidedly Western and sometimes 
even feudalistic influence. They ask for new reflection and sub¬ 
mit their problems for discussion by the universal Church, in the 
right conviction that there should be one true answer, and not 
as many answers as there are states and societies. Insisting on 
the universality of the Christian message, they would rightly feel 
a betrayal of Christian trust if the Church disagreed on these 
issues. 

We must learn from the clashes in these large international 
church affiliations that we cannot sidestep the problem of a 
Christian approach to international problems. Christian ethics 
is not to be restricted to the morals of the individual and of 
family life, and it must also turn to the Bible for guidance in 
these seemingly mundane concerns. So there is no place for 
any hesitation. Thus, I had to accept your invitation and the 
theme you gave me. 

By what has been said, you will already have understood that 
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I do not pretend to give any absolute principle by which the 
actions of governments should be measured, praised, or con¬ 
demned. In trying to find an evangelical approach to some 
current international problems, I will emphasize a Christian 
approach rather than a Reformed one, because I think that we 
should not strive for a uniquely Reformed approach in these 
matters. Many failures have been caused by the fact that each 
denomination and every national church tried to find its way 
in a separate and more or less isolated fashion. But if the 
Church wants to say anything meaningful on international mat¬ 
ters, it should first surmount national boundaries and seek 
guidance in a common confrontation with the gospel and in 
common prayer. I would be less than frank if I hid the regret 
that our churches have not yet seen the possibility of discussing 
these problems at the World Council in Geneva and elsewhere. 
Only a universal discussion promises to be fertile and useful, 
and the absence of Gereformeerde and Christian Reformed 
churches has certainly been a loss to the World Council itself, 
but even more to our churches themselves. We must ask if we 
have not overstressed “He that is not with me is against me,” 
and forgotten that in another place our Lord said: “For he that 
is not against us is for us.” 

These introductory remarks have already brought me in the 
midst of our problem: the problem of international problems. 

The first thing to be said about international problems is that 
they are problems between nations, and so we must first turn to 
the nations themselves. The churches, when they seek each other, 
find the nation at every turn of their way, and often, in their 
way. National boundaries not only separate us geographically, 
but they seem to influence us even in our spiritual life and 
spiritual concerns. It would not be right to explain the difficulty 
which Eastern and Western churches have in understanding each 
other simply by ideological tensions. It is also because they 
have developed in different national histories, and that by cir¬ 
cumstance they have in some ways become part of that nation- 
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ality. The Russian mind may have been influenced by the 
Eastern church and a particular Eastern religiousness—but on 
the other hand, the Russian church, by concerning itself with its 
Russian flock, has adopted some of its attitudes and participated 
in its concerns. The same is true of practically every national 
church. Not only the Eastern and Western churches reproach 
each other for betraying the truths they have been given to 
uphold and for bending to the gods of the age. Exactly the 
same thing is happening between African, Asian, and South 
American churches on the one hand, and European and North 
American ones on the other. We reprove each other for being 
nationalistic, colonialistic, and the like, and for becoming in¬ 
volved in the political and demagogic deviations of our national 
environment. 

The nation seems to be an all-pervading entity that conditions 
our ways of living and thinking. It seems to be a sort of fate that 
decides our status, our habits, and our mentality, something that 
is impossible to escape and that marks us, if not in our own eyes, 
at least in those of our neighbors. Whether he desires it or not, 
to modern man his nation is his spiritual and behavioral home, 
the quality that gives him a certain security and freedom, the 
horizon of his society. The aspirations of the world’s oppressed 
can be summed up in one word: nationhood, and all the things 
that seems to imply. And on the other hand, a war on poverty, 
social security, and all sorts of interventions in human life and 
human relations are being justified by the one great argument: 
national equality and the rights of the national citizen. Tech¬ 
nological and scientific developments and increases in wealth 
are constantly being related to the nation, which in turn profits 
from them, since it is the source of their development. De¬ 
mocracy, the highest secular value of our time, is being applied 
in an endless variety of social contexts, but yet it stops at the 
national border, beyond which each nation claims the right to 
practice its own brand of democracy. 

We may well invoke the brotherhood of men and the uni- 
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versality of moral and religious values, but we consistently run 
into the walls of nationality that separate us and that seem to 
prohibit real communication. Whatever we may say about world 
conflicts being ultimately a war of spirits, and not of men, it 
seems that every evil spirit has taken over some national identity 
and now , entrenched and consolidated, it wages its war the more 
effectively. 

Does that mean that nationalism is evil, and that nations 
should be considered not as a gift from heaven, but as a curse 
and a plague? I think neither. In the first place, it would be well 
to see that nations, as we know them, are latecomers in history. 
We tend to read the past and future in terms of our personal 
and social existence and thus to think about the past and the 
future in terms of nationalism. But nationalism is just a phase 
in human history: nations are not the result of a law of nature 
that has been put in our blood and mind at the beginning of 
time, and that by evolution has come to the foreground as the 
deepest-rooted political unit one can find. If we distinguish 
between natural, given things and man-made ones, the nation is 
much more of an artificial, man-made thing than nationalists 
will ever admit. It is not a natural but an historical entity. 

Pious Christians and unthinking ministers regard submission 
to the nation and its laws as obedience to the higher powers 
that are ordained of God, which Romans XIII speaks about; but 
this is the result of confusion. There have been governments 
and governors since the Fall—their force and domination were 
necessary to maintain a semblance of peace and order in society, 
since human relations had lost the right sense of direction. But 
we can indicate the moment in history when medieval kings and 
princes began to invoke the concept of a natural cohesion, of a 
national solidarity, for the purposes of strengthening their power 
and of freeing themselves from any dependence upon foreign 
ecclesiastical and secular authorities. Trying to find the first 
symptoms of what we call a national sentiment, historians point 
to these signs as the beginnings of a natural growth, a deepening 
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awareness of natural and cultural unity. But a grain of skepti¬ 
cism is not out of place; at the beginning of modem history we 
still find the fate of large territories being decided by the acci¬ 
dents of dynastic marriages and mortality. Neither Spain, nor 
France, nor Great Britain is really the natural development 
within supposedly natural boundaries that conventional history 
shows its pupils. Germany, whose division is (and not without 
justification—I will come back to that) lamented as an outrage 
upon God-given unity, is the demonstrable outcome of a policy 
which a century ago pulled apart the southern and northern parts 
of an ancient political unit, the German Empire, and drew a line 
between Austrians and other Germans in the name of a new¬ 
found nationality. And upon examination we discover that Poles 
and Danes, who had lived rather peacefully under the non¬ 
national kingdom of Prussia, were Germanized along with Alsa¬ 
tians and Lotharingians in the name of nationality, and for the 
purpose of implementing a nation which was purportedly the 
natural, God-given political unity that people could resist only 
at the peril of body and soul. 

As a matter of fact, the concept of the nation came into gen¬ 
eral use in the second half of the eighteenth century as an intel¬ 
lectual crowbar; it was used to remove so-called absolute princes 
from their thrones, and to replace them with a regiment that 
eventually proved itself much more absolute than those princes 
had ever dared to be. The earlier kings had worked the feelings 
of national solidarity too well, and finally their subjects asked 
them to move over and let them handle their own destiny. The 
idea of a nation, exercising its own sovereignty, was a real 
crowbar. Those who supported the movement and adhered to 
its principles became the only true children of the nation. Those 
loyal to the ancient powers were denounced as anti-national 
elements, as traitors to the nation. The indifferent and irresolute 
were either recruited forcefully into the nation, or were passed 
by, as in the case of the lower classes and the pious churchmen. 
As in France, so in Holland and Belgium, in Italy and Germany; 
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the nation started as a minority, a political party which drove 
the wedge of its national ideal into the body politic, which 
wanted to conquer and dominate. From this development I do 
not exclude the United States of America. 

Once these revolutionaries had succeeded through the concept 
of national sovereignty, the whole past was rewritten; the new 
principle was demonstrated to be but a rediscovery of an old 
treasure. Slight difficulties, such as deciding whether the French 
nation was but a continuation of the Gauls or the Frank tribes, 
and whether Italians descended from the Romans or the bar¬ 
barian tribes, were easily brushed away. National literature was 
glorified, and the traits of a national character, always favorably 
represented, were discovered everywhere. Language became a 
condition of nationality, and its use was imposed on everyone 
by a national school system. 

When we are told that the nationhood of new, twentieth- 
century nations is in large part artificial, due more to political 
indoctrination than a solid fact of reality, we should remember 
that the older, well-established nations started in the same way, 
and not so very long ago. 

The Bible does not tell us very much about the nations. One 
could point to the story of the Tower of Babel as representing 
the origin of linguistic and national diversity. But the story has 
a deeper sense, for if the pride of Babel was punished, it has not 
yet been remedied. Man has retained his pride, and the nations 
are still trying to build a city whose top may reach into heaven. 
We hear much about the nation of Israel as the people of God, 
but we should never confuse Israel with a nation in our sense. 
In the past many churchmen have sinned by applying Old Testa¬ 
ment texts dealing with the special position of Israel to national 
emergencies and national thanksgivings, in a way that must 
have contributed to the self-glorification of their respective na¬ 
tions. Such preachers fell into the trap of believing that the nation 
is sincerely favoring Christians. The state is quite prepared to 
call itself Christian, and it has learned from its predecessors that 
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one of the most effective ways of ensuring the loyalty of its 
citizens lies in assuming reverence for Christian values and 
Christian norms. If only the Church will be loyal, it may well be 
honored as a national institution and receive some of the ap¬ 
parent privileges that some professional churchmen often take 
for reality. 

The Bible does not tell us in so many words about interna¬ 
tional relations either, if we take care not to confound the people 
of Israel with a nation. The gospel concentrates upon the rela¬ 
tions between God and man and, in that light only, upon the 
relations between man and man. Jesus Christ tells us that the 
second commandment, like unto the first, is: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. And, as if it were in answer to our prob¬ 
lems, He answers the question, “Who is my neighbor?” with the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, taking an example which had 
both religious aspects and national ones. And when we think 
back to the story of Babel, we can find much significance in the 
fact that the outpouring of the Holy Spirit was accompanied 
by the miracle of languages. All that is essential has been said 
in a few verses, and no Christian can complain that he lacks 
guidance in his approach to international problems. We are 
taught to disregard national barriers, and to concentrate on the 
brotherhood of men, who have been created out of one blood. 

That does not mean that we should disregard national author¬ 
ity and national ties, and try to abolish national distinctions in 
the swiftest and most radical way possible. In the foregoing 
remarks, I have tried to limit the idea of nationality to its proper 
size, but I do not intend to propose a general sacrifice of na¬ 
tional loyalties. 

We should see that the modern national state in a certain way 
has to ask a much deeper loyalty from its citizens than kings and 
princes were able to. The latter’s society consisted of some semi- 
sovereign cities and a peasant population which, ruled by nobles, 
was practically self-sufficient and autonomous in all its daily 
concerns. But this society was swept away by the industrial 
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revolution and its consequences. The fact that mass production 
became possible through new technology caused a large migra¬ 
tion to the industrial centers, and inflated former cities into 
enormous metropolises. In this new situation the individual and 
family became detached from the traditional ties of neighbor help 
and from the relative self-sufficiency of the peasant. He became 
more and more dependent, first on his employer, and when the 
employers failed to fulfill these increased responsibilities, on the 
collective community. Problems of health and sanitation, over¬ 
population, food supply, and housing could not be solved 
through individual enterprise, and thus had to be dealt with by 
public authority. What we call the modern welfare state is the 
result of social changes that no one envisaged, but that put an 
enormous strain on the obedience of the citizenry. In order to 
function, modern society must be provided with all sorts of 
social services, then with all sorts of public services, from trans¬ 
portation to energy, and including public education, medicare, 
an employment policy, and policies designed to maintain a stable 
economy. All this puts enormous demands on the individual and 
it sometimes restricts his traditional liberties very severely. Taxes 
are imposed which a previous generation, especially the nation¬ 
alist revolutionaries of the last century, would have considered 
tyrannical. But all these things are necessary to ensure a mini¬ 
mum of freedom for all. 

Only the repeated appeal to national solidarity makes it pos¬ 
sible to get people to accept such sacrifices and limitations. And 
the constant adulation of national values and national heroes 
to construct a national self-concept is the most effective way to 
convince people that government programs are worthwhile and 
that everything is a matter of course. When a Verwoerd invokes 
the idea of South African nationality to get his people to accept 
some very draconic measures, and when a Nasser or a Sukarno 
abuses the idea of nationality for false and useless ends, we are 
shocked, and warn of the dangers of nationalism. But we should 
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realize that, although for more humanitarian and meritorious 
ends, all governments practice the same techniques. They can¬ 
not do anything else, humanly speaking. It would be fine if it 
were not necessary to appeal to the gods of nationality, and if a 
sufficient measure of solidarity could be obtained by appealing to 
the idea of charity. It would be fine if individuals, without the 
regimentation of a national bureaucracy, could practice the 
mutual aid amongst each other which is now prescribed by law, 
and if they would work together for the common weal without 
compulsion. But is there anyone who, were he invested with the 
necessary political responsibility, would dare to take the risk of 
trying to institute such a voluntary program? 

It seems futile to inquire whether or not this development of 
state and society constitutes progress by comparing it with 
former societies. There are both good and bad signs, but only a 
misunderstanding of history would lead one to try to isolate the 
different elements and to retain the good. What we may ideally 
separate has actually developed as a whole and is now inex¬ 
tricably intertwined. We may, and should, try to change what 
seems evil, but we must see that any change provokes changes 
in other, sometimes seemingly independent fields as well. Thus, 
we should be prepared to provide for the new needs that any 
reform is certain to cause. And even in perfecting what has 
already been accomplished, we should remember the parable 
about the unclean spirit who was driven out. The spirit re¬ 
turned, and upon finding the house empty, swept, and garnished, 
he left and returned with seven other spirits, more wicked than 
himself. And they lived in that house—and its last state was 
worse than its first. 

The Christian who is conscious of this situation and of the 
limits of national structures often does not realize what ends he 
can work for. He knows that the nation may draw him in a 
wrong direction, but he is unable to distinguish fairly between 
national actions which are justified and should be obeyed, and 
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those which are contrary to the will of God. He feels a conflict 
of loyalties between the Kingdom of Heaven and the earthly 
dispensation, but he does not know what attitude and what line 
of conduct to adopt—he feels too ignorant to decide where 
resistance should start. 

It is very human to try to escape such conflicts, either by ig¬ 
noring the world or by avoiding the loyalties we owe to the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Church history gives us many examples of 
both. People have individually and collectively retired from 
the world and hid themselves in an artificial, sterile atmosphere 
of holiness and peace. It may help to go into the desert or to 
retire in a convent, but that is not even necessary. Calvinism, 
which has always prided itself on its sense of responsibility, has 
spawned not a few groups which ended as little societies of 
saints. These groups abandoned the world by maintaining their 
own high standards of morality and discarding everything that 
was not up to their measure. I do not want to make a caricature 
of such happenings. They constituted an earnest endeavor to 
keep Christians unspotted by the world, and they have sometimes 
furnished magnificent examples of devotion to Christian works 
and missionary activity. They have exhibited an admirable con¬ 
sciousness that the Church is not part of this world, but instead 
must live in the expectation of another Kingdom. They were 
not afraid to put themselves at odds with their times and current 
fashions. But at a certain point communication with their en¬ 
vironment began to disappear. By keeping clear of the world, 
they became unaware of its changes and continued to function 
and preach in traditional ways which no longer appealed to their 
contemporaries. The separation, which was originally intended 
as a sign of life’s precariousness and the coming judgment on 
human achievements, lost its calling force and became a retreat 
to the castles of righteousness. Social and political ills were seen 
as only a punishment for the sins of the world, not as a chal¬ 
lenge to the Church to follow in its Master’s steps and try to cast 
out the devils that plagued human society. And so the living 
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message of Christ, which we should embody, became distorted 
and unreadable. 

The other way to escape conflicting loyalties is to take the 
world and the national state as they are and then to make the 
best of it. Such errors of adaptation do not lead to drunkenness 
and license; on the contrary, the people I refer to have earnestly 
fought for human justice and liberty. Often they have been the 
mainstays of honest administration, impartial justice, and gov¬ 
ernment in the public interest. They have introduced into po¬ 
litical life the values of disinterested service and care for the 
common wealth. But in order to obtain results, they had to ac¬ 
cept the imperfections of politics and political men, and to adopt 
the reasoning which legitimized the existing framework of their 
activity. Such people are honored as the example of what the 
world calls “useful citizens,” and their Christianity is easily 
tolerated and appreciated by the world and its governors alike. 
You can trust them with your money and your affairs, and they 
will faithfully serve you because they see such service as a 
Christian virtue. Let us not underestimate them. If the world 
is still a liveable place, it is partially due to their self-denying 
activity. They are aware that perfection is not for this world 
and its politics, but they undauntedly continue to strive for any 
improvement which they can wrest from the forces of inertia and 
self-interest. They are, in fact, trying to cast out the devils of 
social evil in a modest and humble way. But in submitting our¬ 
selves to the limitations and values of this world, and taking 
things as they are, we always risk a gradual loss of the meaning 
of life and its ultimate goal. Some Christian public servants re¬ 
mained in the service of Nazi Germany, and, out of an earnest 
desire to wield an influence for good, lent their hands to deeds 
which brought them grave reproach after the war. Let all those 
who are horrified that Christians could become Pontius Pilates 
look to themselves. Were they so different from the churchmen 
who, on the opposing sides of the frontline, prayed for a victory 
of the national armies? It is not easy to stay in the world and 
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remain free from worldly wisdom. Their message was unread¬ 
able too, for it had become indistinguishable from the words of 
the world’s philosophers. 

We should see here that we do not have two ways which are 
both completely wrong, but that in both cases people had realized 
a part of the truth which in fact we find in the teachings of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. But they pursued the truth they had perceived 
with a one-sided, rigid, logical consequence, which ultimately 
excluded them from truly Christian activity. What was perceived 
was then made into a self-sufficient principle and thus became 
disengaged from the grace and person of Jesus Christ. In that 
way we are sure to lose the right direction and to end by losing 
happiness, freedom, and life itself, which are in our Lord. 

But by admitting the even more than partial truth in both 
tendencies, I do not consequently propose a middle way. The 
path of Christianity is strewn with all sorts of endeavors to 
sketch a middle way which takes all of Christ’s sayings into 
account and tries to construct from them a Christian way of life. 
Our Lord Himself during His wandering on earth already ex¬ 
asperated the “responsible people” of that time by the way in 
which He always seemed to evade their questions: “What is your 
system, what is your solution, what do you propose? Tell us 
that we may consider its feasibility and compare it with other 
plans and principles.” And in fact, when we penetrate the senti¬ 
mental coating with which twenty centuries of responsible ex¬ 
egesis have covered the gospel, Christ is today as unpredictable, 
unreliable, and inconsistent as the Scribes and Pharisees found 
Him—at least to responsible people, who ask for a firm line of 
conduct and a clear set of principles. 

The way He teaches us is simply to stay behind Him and to 
follow Him along a path which, to human wisdom, seems erratic, 
inconsequent, and rather unprincipled. Christian politicians 
exhibit an analogy to the attitude of the responsible men of 
Israel when they respond to the Church’s condemnation of 
nuclear war by saying that the Church has no right to do so 
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until she is able to give a feasible alternative. That is not the 
way Jesus Christ has shown us. The Church, far too often, has 
bowed before the criticisms of the governors of this world. And 
far too often, she has kept silent because situations seemed 
inevitable, and has side-stepped moral issues that seemed too 
complicated. 

We should take national and international problems seriously, 
because they are vital problems, problems of life and death. 
But we should not be daunted by them, for the principal thing 
our Lord teaches about international problems is that there 
should not be any. That, of course, is not a truth on which inter¬ 
national policies can be based. Policies must accept international 
conflict and international strife as basic facts, try to surmount 
them, and try to live with them. They must try to apply some 
sort of justice to them and try to create an atmosphere of liberty 
and responsibility. This exercise of justice, liberty, and respon¬ 
sibility will be only a faint shadow of what the Bible teaches 
us about divine justice, about Christian freedom and Christian 
charity, and in practice they may sometimes turn out to be the 
opposite. Let us therefore guard against taking the aims and 
objectives of these policies for the real truth, and mixing too 
much of those lasting and transcendent values in international 
divisions and conflicts. The victory of the Kingdom of Heaven is 
not involved, because that victory has already been won— 
definitely. And the Kingdom of Heaven knows neither national 
nor international problems. 



CHAPTER TWO 


National Interest and International Order 


I n international political and diplomatic activity, what is 
the most important happening at this moment? The answer 
to that question depends on the eye which is beholding. In a 
spiritual perspective, one sees things in different dimensions than 
they might appear through the spectacles of power politics or 
those colored by one of the conflicting ideologies. 

Looked at in a purely rational way, the most important thing 
could well be the nuclear disarmament conference that began a 
few years ago at Geneva. It receives but slight attention from the 
daily press, and the ministries of foreign affairs seem occupied 
with more pressing, if not more promising matters. Nevertheless, 
among the dangerous problems that confront our time, no one 
could claim a greater priority. The tensions between East and 
West, in Asia, in Africa, in Europe, and the Americas’ growing 
tension between the rich northern hemisphere and the poor 
southern one, certainly present us with crucially important is- 
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sues, but all of them are overshadowed by the menace of the 
bomb. 

Accustomed to life going on today as it did yesterday, many 
of us are still unaware of how radical a change has taken place 
since the end of the Second World War. A single atomic sub¬ 
marine, whose period of submersion is limited only by the 
strength of its crew’s nerves, armed with sixteen missiles similar 
to the ones on an American Polaris or its Soviet counterpart, 
possesses a destructive capacity several times greater than the 
total expended by all the land, sea, and air forces on both sides 
during the ten years of the two world wars! It is practically im¬ 
possible to detect such a diabolic vessel, and it can with the 
present 1500-mile range of its missiles devastate any area of 
the globe, no point of which is in fact located more than 1500 
miles from an ocean. If the submarine were armed with the new 
Poseidon missile, which has twice the destructive capacity and 
twice the accuracy of the Polaris, it would have eight times more 
“kill capacity,” as the expression puts it. 

In search of security, the great powers of the world have built 
up arsenals of weapons great enough to destroy the world many 
times over. Yet they do not consider themselves more secure. 
The problem is that the advances of one side are matched or 
surpassed by the advances of the other; each step forward pro¬ 
vokes greater efforts to match it or surpass it in order to maintain 
the uneasy balance of security. The balance of security is in fact 
the balance of capacity to destroy. Victory in an all-out nuclear 
war has come to mean (if it has any meaning at all) the capacity 
of one side to retaliate with nuclear weapons after it has received 
a nuclear strike itself. The security that is achieved is the knowl¬ 
edge of one power that, if it is struck by another with nuclear 
weapons, both will be annihilated. It is not surprising that the 
achievement of such security is hardly reassuring. 

“Deterrence works only if it works.” One state might wrongly 
believe that another will not retaliate; or a madman might seize 
the powers of government; there might be a mistake or an acci- 
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dent; a smaller war might escalate into a larger one. In such 
cases, security is attained at the price of one’s own destruction. 
There is also the danger of a scientific break-through which 
would destroy the balance of deterrence. A nervous world has 
already heard reports about cobalt bombs, death rays, and 
neutron bombs. The placing in orbit of the first satellite in 1957 
and the advent of the first manned orbital satellite in 1961 
demonstrated to the world that outer space might be used for 
an extraordinary variety of military purposes. Various examples 
which have been cited are weather modification and control, 
novel methods of bacteriological and chemical warfare, and new 
discoveries in medicine (such as immunization against the effects 
of radioactivity). It is the very nature of the arms race that when 
new weapons are discovered, new strides are made in defensive 
measures against new weapons, which in turn spur new efforts 
to penetrate the defenses. Thus the arms race perpetuates itself; 
it feeds on itself and aggravates its own condition. 

The consequences of this development have succeeded in 
what statesmen, spiritual forces, moral principles, and the inter¬ 
ests of trade and industry could never achieve, which is to make 
the world one. The arms race and nuclear armament, by threat¬ 
ening the belligerents as well as the non-belligerents, have sud¬ 
denly made all previous conflicts of history seem merely paro¬ 
chial. The way out of this danger was found to be inevitable: 
destruction of stockpiles of nuclear weapons and their delivery 
means, disbanding of armies and virtual elimination of con¬ 
ventional armaments, cessation of the production of war-like 
material and of research and development—in short, general and 
complete disarmament. The idea has been accepted by most of 
the major powers of the world. But that does not mean that they 
are agreed about its implementation. 

The United States from the first insisted on effective inspection 
and control over the fulfilment of disarmament obligations, in 
itself a quite rational proposal that sometimes was unhappily 
explained by invoking the unreliability of the “communist” 
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states. These states were rather suspicious of control, since they 
knew that effective control would require a supra-national au¬ 
thority, and they feared that it would act in favor of those who 
were at the head of it. This resulted in the Russian insistence on 
respecting state sovereignty, which provoked a spirited man to 
recall Marx in asserting that the demand for total disarmament 
involves the abandonment of the conditions which make arma¬ 
ments necessary, namely, a world of sovereign states living in a 
state of nature. The Soviet Union is only very reluctantly ad¬ 
mitting this point, but it has not yet abandoned its distrust of a 
majority of non-communist states. 

There is no use in troubling ourselves here with the extremely 
complicated military, political, and legal questions which the 
Geneva Conference finds itself involved in. As it proceeds it has 
become clear that the main problem will be that of keeping 
peace. An agreement by the nations to give up their military 
power would be a step unprecedented in history, and the nations 
must be enabled, in advance, to envisage acceptable and reli¬ 
able means for resolving their disputes before they will dare 
undertake genuine and far-reaching disarmament. How are the 
nations to be protected against incursions on their national 
boundaries, economic boycotts, and so forth, which may be as 
devastating to the national interest as war. International peace¬ 
keeping forces can, at best, intervene in crises, and already the 
organization and direction of such peace-keeping forces raise 
enormous difficulties at the negotiation table. But it is of the 
utmost importance that there be just and effective means of 
dealing with disputes which create such crises. It is interesting 
to see that the Russians are least conscious of this difficulty; they 
seem to think that by ridding the world of settling conflicts by 
force, the means of peaceful settlement will acquire a new 
quality making them efficient. This would seem a rather con¬ 
servative standpoint. 

If, as a matter of fact, the major powers agreed only to dis¬ 
arm and scrupulously observed their agreement, they would 
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implicitly leave the balance of forces, of riches and want, as it 
is. The dynamics of world politics would thus cheat not a few 
nations of their hopes to get a better, more equable place in the 
sun. These nations would regard the big powers who have agreed 
to disarm as one does a cardplayer who, after having won large 
stakes from the other players, abruptly proposed to stop this 
disgusting and immoral play. The Chinese would look upon mat¬ 
ters in that way, and many weaker nations as well. We are hold¬ 
ing the tail of a problem that has been given the innocent name 
of “peaceful change.” 

Every society, but especially modem society, is in continuous 
flux. New groups, new powers, and new processes come forward 
and crowd out the older ones. Groups that were long neglected 
secure the means to make themselves heard and to make their 
presence felt, and demand compensation for their disadvantaged 
position. Within a national society, where the use of force is 
prohibited and everyone is supposed to submit to the law, this 
strife goes on within the framework of a constitution, and under 
the arbitration of a government, but it remains rough and relent¬ 
less. If society did not provide the ways and means of constant 
adaptation, if its laws were slanted toward the protection of 
established positions and did not leave room for change, the 
result would be revolutions, rebellions, and continual unrest. 
Government maintains stability and maintains itself only by 
leaving things not too stable, by maintaining trust in its capacity 
to repair wrongs and the hope that it will succeed. A modern 
government is persistently mediating between rising and estab¬ 
lished social forces. It tries to do so according to the law, but in 
this respect law is far from blind, and it recognizes, consciously, 
but more often unconsciously, a relation between the justice of 
a cause and the social interest that sustains it. 

It is the same in international society—only there is no gov¬ 
ernment to hold everyone in his place and to negotiate room for 
insuppressible new factors. The law being, as an American 
lawyer put it, social engineering, there is in international law no 
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recognized social engineer. International society has to find its 
own balance, made up of the interests and agreements of its 
partners, that is, of the states. Where those interests clash, the 
states concerned have to negotiate an agreement, an agreement 
which sometimes is concluded at the expense of other states, and 
thus provokes new conflicts. In the past the states have sometimes 
found ways to arbitrate such conflicts in a larger context. The 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries knew the concert of powers, 
in which the larger European states came together each time 
new developments threatened to endanger the established bal¬ 
ance. Through diplomacy it was often possible to find arrange¬ 
ments to accommodate the new factors in such a way that the 
relative powers of the larger countries largely stayed the same, 
and only the smaller, weaker countries, such as Poland, Italy, 
and Spain, were sacrificed. But the balance of power functioned 
only because everyone knew that recourse to war was always 
open, and that the best means to prevent it was to keep dis¬ 
content below the boiling point. When Prussia no longer ac¬ 
cepted its traditional position and demanded a new dealing of the 
cards, it resorted to two short wars against Austria and France, 
but apart from that the European concert functioned rather well. 
As the system broke down through mounting distrust on one 
side, and fear on the other, Germany once again tried the trick 
of Bismarck and we know the result. On the contrary, outside 
Europe the recourse to force remained a recognized form of 
adapting the state of things to the reality of powers, the colonial 
powers. The various examples show that there was little sense 
of justice or morality, that the deciding factors were power and 
interest. 

The present state of the world reminds us of this concert of 
Europe. So-called peaceful coexistence could be compared to a 
less decorous and more unruly concert of Europe. There has 
been an enormous amount of change—compare the composition 
of the United Nations Assembly of 1946 with that of this year. 
There has been, in various disguises, an enormous amount of 
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readjustment to maintain the relative positions of the big powers 
within those changes, and it has resulted in a sort of balance of 
headaches and discontent, everyone thinking his position has 
been weakened more than that of his “opponent.” But the whole 
shift has taken place without major conflicts; force has been 
used only, if not by error, either to prevent major imbalances or, 
by the former colonial peoples, to speed up the change. Again, 
the shifts and adaptations have been greatly helped by the exis¬ 
tence of a deterrent. Global public opinion has helped a little, 
but we should not exaggerate its influence—it is much too fickle 
and capricious to be a lasting factor. 

In short, the international order—if that is not too grand a 
word for it—is based on the presupposition of the use of force 
by the discontent and the strong. Banish war and what inter¬ 
national order remains? Already the new nations are complain¬ 
ing that, by banishing military force, the major powers will 
merely become economic forces. In that respect the cards are 
even more loaded against the poor countries than under the old 
rule of force. So they allege with some justification that a redeal¬ 
ing of cards is necessary, and that they cannot be expected to 
submit to an order that would be so heavily loaded against 
them. So innocent people conclude that world government, a 
world police force, and an effective world court are necessary, 
not simply to uphold the established order and to maintain the 
existing balance of power, but to engineer the necessary changes 
in a mutually acceptable way. That would require a strong gov¬ 
ernment and an imposing police force. We only have to look 
about us to despair of seeing either realized in our time, if ever. 

One of the main difficulties here is that the oppressed and 
disadvantaged nations must seek the remedy for their ills through 
those means which seem to have given the strong nations their 
resources. And the principal instruments are national power and 
national sovereignty! The younger nations are well aware that 
in the nineteenth century some very strong and firmly integrated 
national societies were formed and, therefore, even in the twen- 
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tieth century the national society remains the social and political 
pattern that attracts the oppressed. National self-determination, 
national statehood, and consequent national sovereignty, which 
were the essential demands of the nineteenth-century Germans, 
Italians, and South Americans, have in our times been slavishly 
imitated, first by the ethnic groups of the ruins of the Turkish 
and Austrian empires, and now by the former colonial peoples. 
There is no sense in telling these young nations that this is not 
the best solution, that it has proved a razor which, inefficiently 
handled, could endanger their existence, and that in present 
conditions it is an obsolete framework. They would look at us 
as a poor man would look at a wealthy man who was pontifically 
expounding on the evils of riches. 

In this light we must see the present state of the problem of 
nuclear non-proliferation. In itself it is the first rational step 
toward nuclear disarmament, and we should congratulate our¬ 
selves that the two major world powers seem to be inclined 
toward agreement on it. But the rest of the world, which held its 
breath during the cold war for fear of its getting hot and becom¬ 
ing a world conflagration, now regains confidence and falls back 
into a consideration of its own aspirations. So just at the moment 
when the major danger seems to be retreating, states are re¬ 
flecting on the advantages of going nuclear themselves, and we 
are confronted with a chain reaction of purely national fears, 
India following China, Pakistan following India, Egypt following 
Pakistan, and so on in a series of bids for greater status and 
autonomy. It is a gloomy thought that resurging confidence 
weakens world cohesion, and that it may as easily breed nuclear 
armories as the major fears of the past. 

This development reflects on the readiness of the big powers 
to conclude a non-proliferation agreement, since they are aware 
that by binding themselves they lose their capacity to influence 
other states. If an effective beginning is not made very swiftly, 
the near-nuclear states may become less inclined towards an 
arrangement which would exclude them from the nuclear club 
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and, on the contrary, they may adopt the principle formulated 
by a French minister a few months ago: “Nuclear arms are a 
condition of national independence.” You may answer that in 
the present world the concept of “national independence” is 
nonsense, but that is exactly the problem: states realize this only 
as long as a world conflagration threatens. Once peaceful co¬ 
existence is achieved, they tend to consider that as a license to 
resume their old plays and tricks. That is where the shoe pinches, 
where the vicious circle closes. 

There is nothing rational about this situation, but it is very 
human. Every nation sees its own interests, has its own wrongs 
it wants corrected, and its own wants it wishes to see justified. 
Each of them pretends to wish for only a fair treatment, and 
invokes the highest values and most sacred norms of justice, 
equality, and freedom in claiming remedies. That the national 
viewpoints are set forth with partiality, and with either a de¬ 
liberate or unintentional ignorance of the rights of others, is 
clear. Everyone sees the splinter in the eye of his brother state, 
but seems unable to discover the beam in his own. 

To a Christian, this state of things should not be very astonish¬ 
ing. When he examines himself, he must find all sorts of parallels 
between the said failings of the nations and his own faults. 
Should he want an exemplary demonstration of the curses of sin, 
he could find it here. For fundamentally, sin does not consist 
in committing certain actions and in abstaining from good works. 
It is not a quality of our actions, but a defect of our personality 
itself—the inability to see and do things the right way, because 
we have lost the right direction and thereby the right perspective. 
We, all of us, have turned our backs on the substantial things 
and relations in life, that is, its creation and redemption by God. 
As we have become at variance with the essentials, we can no 
longer do things right and discern the real crux of problems. As 
we do not raise our hearts and eyes, but let them wander on a 
horizontal level, we cannot get our problems in focus. Men and 
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nations, in shutting themselves up and in dissociating their values 
and interests from the origin and source of life, have become 
enslaved to a frame of reference that is incomplete to the point 
of being more than useless. 

One of the questions I was asked at the end of yesterday’s 
lecture reads: “If what Christ said is true, ‘but because you are 
not of the world and I have chosen you out of it, therefore the 
world hates you’ (John 15:18), and if there is in the world a 
constant struggle in which the forces of the Antichrist are pitted 
against the body of Christ, are there then principles that are 
acceptable to both—principles on the national and international 
level?” That question touches very pertinently on what I want 
to say in this respect. 

In the first place, the Christian should beware of thinking 
himself to be free of the world’s evils. The fact that we know 
the source of our sins does not immunize us from them. Far 
from it: we know very well that our salvation is a matter of 
grace; that we have not chosen Christ, but that He has chosen 
us. The forces of the Antichrist are pitted against the body of 
Christ right in our own hearts, and we have only to look at our 
churches to see that even the best of them are far from immune 
to evil. The struggle against the Antichrist starts in our own 
midst. When we bear witness to our Lord, the world hates us. 
A Christian following the path of Jesus Christ should not expect 
to be thanked for it. He is constantly ruled out of order, and the 
truths he reminds people of are often ill-received—not only by 
what we usually call the world, but even by the Church itself. 
That is no reason to become discouraged: the witness he bears 
will often do its work anyway, and the uneasiness created by a 
frank speaking out will sometimes bear fruit in a renunciation 
of self-righteous actions and goals—although we must admit that 
at other times it may result in a hardening of hearts. The history 
of the Church is full of examples of the Church’s speaking out, 
only to be received with what one euphemistically calls mixed 
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sentiments, and reproached for its lack of prudence and con¬ 
sideration. But nevertheless, it bore fruit in a new and useful 
reflection and consideration. 

That brings me to a second observation. We should guard our¬ 
selves against seeing the deliverance our Saviour brought us in a 
too subjective manner. We confess that the coming of our Lord 
is the center of human history and that it has changed the 
world—but generally we do not know what to do with that truth. 
One of the things it seems to imply is that communication with 
our fellowmen is not definitely broken off, that we as Christians 
are capable of speaking and of being understood. It means that 
we share with our neighbors certain moral values which, how¬ 
ever deformed, remain moral values. And those moral values 
have a relation to the transcendent truths which the Bible re¬ 
veals to us; they are fed and reinvigorated by them. We should 
not exclude the possibility that we have a number of principles 
in common with our non-Christian fellowmen who hold the 
truth in unrighteousness—especially in matters of common in¬ 
terest such as national and international affairs. 

This does not imply that we should seek to convert national 
states as states. We may speak about the spirit and personality 
of nations and states, but that is only a pernicious mythology— 
they are concepts of the mind, simple technical institutions, made 
for the maintenance of law and order and the defense of earthly 
interests. Their goal is not of a transcendent nature, and every 
time Christians have overlooked this fact, their political action 
has resulted in chaos and tyranny. Christians must learn to ac¬ 
cept the present political bodies for what they are—no less and 
no more. They should not look down upon such instruments as 
having no eternal value, and they should not despise their means 
for doing good and for ensuring a stable society. Should they do 
so, then it would be a rejection of the human life which our 
Creator has given us. It is not true, for example, that the place 
of Christians in national and international affairs should nec¬ 
essarily be with the doves and the appeasers. 
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It would be Christian realism to admit, and to a certain degree 
accept, that international politics is concerned with conflicting 
or seemingly conflicting national interests. We should stand with 
those so-called realists who already are trying to unmask our 
national ideas and mights as the glorified trappings of interested 
partiality and one-sidedness, who try to bring a measure of 
relativity into our national absolutes. They have brought on 
themselves the reproach of being unmitigated and unprincipled 
“Realpolitiker.” In a certain way that name is appropriate, but it 
need not be a sign of unscrupulousness. It could very well be the 
best way of sobering the debates. 

By saying that national politics are about group interests, we 
do not condemn them. The recognition may have a disillusioning 
effect on those high-minded people who think that in political 
matters you should not let your right hand know what the left 
is doing, and who would even prefer to keep their right hand 
oblivious of a left one. Such people never speak about the 
interests of trade and industry, but preach only about the 
philosophy of free enterprise, never realizing that it is practically 
the same thing. They never speak about economic protection, 
but always call it fair competition. They never speak about 
spheres of influence and the maintenance of power, but only 
about the propagation of freedom and democracy. There is a 
great danger of deluding ourselves with such seemingly high- 
minded slogans. Let us start by admitting that a government 
would fail if it did not have as one of its main objectives the 
defense of its citizens and their interests, and the maintenance 
of its power and position. Just as the head of a family has to 
provide things and advantages which he might, as an individual, 
prefer to sacrifice, so a government would fail in some of its 
primary duties if it managed national affairs according to the 
compliance and disinterestedness that hold for the individual 
Christian’s relations to others. There is a difference between 
individual and collective ethics. They have the same goals, but 
very different ways and means. 
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Once this is understood, it becomes easier to recognize the 
same preoccupations in other governments as being legitimate, 
and to treat them with the understanding one is asking for one¬ 
self. In that way, room is created for seeking a compromise 
through which interests can be reconciled; and if a permanent 
arrangement is not yet feasible, the parties may conclude that 
a temporary smoothing over of disagreements may be quite 
beneficial. Since most conflicts of interest are fundamentally ir¬ 
reducible, such temporary arrangements may even have a great 
value. What is diplomacy, other than a constant endeavor to 
muddle through the difficulties of today, lest tomorrow be lost? 
And what arrangements have sometimes proved themselves 
more lasting than those that started as temporary shifts? Often 
it is only by working out a temporary arrangement that misunder¬ 
standings and false representations are dissipated and the true 
state of affairs discovered. The heat of emotion has been given 
time to abate, and so room is provided for a more objective and 
impartial approach. 

People are always asking what standards of reconciliation 
should be used in resolving conflicting interests and viewpoints. 
Let me exaggerate a little, and permit me to say that the whole 
question lacks sense. It would be easy to get people to agree that 
any agreement should be just, and that justice consists of apply¬ 
ing the ancient formula of attributing to everyone what by right 
is his due. But such an agreement would probably not bring one 
a step nearer to a reconciliation, because the whole quarrel is 
about what is due to every group and state and nation. On the 
one side, it will be affirmed that certain things should be recog¬ 
nized as being ours, because they always have been or at least 
used to be ours for a long time. And the other side will answer 
that we have profited from a particular advantage and that those 
supposedly ancient rights should be swiftly transferred or abol¬ 
ished. What seems fair and equitable to the one, appears to be 
unjust to the other. The new nations consider some of the well- 
established principles and rules adopted in international law as 
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grave distortions of justice, adopted not in the interests of equity 
among the nations, but for the protection of rich, developed 
countries which want to pursue their money-making designs as 
freely as possible. They simply do not agree with the older na¬ 
tions when questions such as indemnity arise. To give a small 
example, the nations have adopted certain minimum standards 
for the treatment of aliens. All agree that visitors to foreign 
countries should receive treatment which takes account of their 
national habits. But when the West asks the new nations for such 
minimum treatment of its nationals, it is resented as a demand 
for a privileged status, the continuation of former colonial prac¬ 
tices. These new nations are not able or do not intend to treat 
their own citizens according to those minimum standards, and 
they feel that the standard of minimum treatment as fixed by 
international law is a crafty artifice to maintain the differences 
between black, brown, and white. It must be admitted that they 
have a point. We have recognized their independence and 
sovereignty, but have, to their mind, defined the rights and 
obligations of sovereignty in a thoroughly Western way, i.e., in 
the way a Western nation would like to be treated. And they 
simply refuse to wear what they consider to be the old clothes 
of the rich people, but ask to be accepted in their own vestments 
and with their own notions of what is equitable and right. It is 
the same thing with nuclear disarmament and non-proliferation: 
what the haves consider as eminently rational, is regarded by the 
have-nots as a trick to cheat them of their rights. 

In such conflicts of approach, we should be aware that the de¬ 
cisive power may often be the standards of military and economic 
power. A small nation is always at a disadvantage with larger 
ones, and it knows that, however much it may appeal to fairness 
and equality of rights, it will eventually have to give in. I remem¬ 
ber the uneasiness of Dutch and Belgian negotiators in the 
European Common Market, when their French and German 
partners favored a tough attitude in the “chicken war” with the 
United States. It was against all their traditions to become tough 
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in negotiating with that big economic power—on such matters 
they were accustomed to maneuver and eventually give in. They 
had to adapt themselves to the attitude of the bigger nations who 
were in the habit of swallowing much less, and they found that, 
in the context of a first-rate economic power such as the Com¬ 
mon Market, slightly different practices obtained—and suc¬ 
ceeded. 

You may find that a very bad example, and perhaps think it 
an instance of inequity and nationalism winning over the princi¬ 
ples of fair competition and a reasonable distribution of eco¬ 
nomic possibilities. Do not forget that what is to be understood 
by fair competition is a matter of discussion even within the 
United States, and that you can find as many interpretations of 
the notion as there are conflicting interests. Unhappily, our 
reason and understanding are limited, and the thing we under¬ 
stand best is the thing nearest to us, our own position. In good 
faith, we find very satisfying and seemingly adequate justifica¬ 
tions for that position. But so do other nations, and when dif¬ 
ferent viewpoints clash, the solution is found not on the point 
where one proves his right, but the point on which the more 
powerful party refuses to give in. 

Nevertheless, such agreements, however faulty they may be, 
constitute the warp and woof of international order. Even though 
imperfect, they constitute a sizable achievement, which may 
become the basis of further negotiations and perhaps may open 
the matter for a judicial development either in the way of arbi¬ 
tration or of adjudication. People are asking for more world 
courts and for judicial solutions to national conflicts, thinking 
that in such a way the victory of justice over national conceit 
and self-interest will be swiftly obtained. Again, there is no sense 
to such imaginings. Justice, human justice, can function with a 
certain amount of satisfaction only on the basis of firm rules and 
common agreements. As long as litigants are divided on the 
principles of right and wrong, no judgment will satisfy them and 
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they may well consider submitting their differences to judicial 
rule as a dangerous game of judicial roulette. 

The way in which a Christian might make himself useful seems 
to lie in another direction. If it is true that international relations 
are being repeatedly distorted by the optical illusions I indicated; 
if it is true that in our appreciations of right and wrong we tend, 
almost of necessity, to identify them arbitrarily with our limited 
national or regional viewpoints; if it is true, finally, that we are 
often hasty in elevating relative truths into absolute ones and are 
subject to the human tendency to discover eagerly the splinter in 
the eye of our brother without seeing the beam in our own; if all 
this is true, then there is a very substantial contribution the Chris¬ 
tian could make as an individual, and also with his fellow 
Christians. 

Once we have been challenged, it is possible to find many 
instances in which our own nation is less than fair to others, and 
where it is in danger of magnifying the apparent wrongs it re¬ 
ceives at the hands of others. We have, all of us, a duty to speak 
out whenever such things occur. 

But we are well aware that on many occasions it is difficult 
to surmount the limitations of our knowledge, and to discern 
clearly where well-founded opinion becomes prejudice. Here the 
universality of the Church should come to our aid. If the Church 
started an examination by Christians in all countries of the prob¬ 
lem of what is to be understood as international fairness, honesty, 
justice, and morality, it could be of some help. If we desire the 
freedom and the opportunity of other peoples to live, as we de¬ 
sire it for ourselves, we must start by trying to understand what 
those terms mean to them in their situation. The recent discus¬ 
sions in the large churches showed very clearly how wide a 
divergence there might exist, even between Christians, on the 
concepts of right and wrong. It would be presumptuous to think 
that a transcendent unity is enough to conciliate any divergence 
in views about international relations and the situation of the 
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world. And not long after the start we will repeatedly discover 
that we are still speaking on different wave-lengths and on dif¬ 
ferent levels. That should not discourage us. It is not necessary 
for the Church to be united on these things—the truth about in¬ 
ternational relations has not been revealed to us and we should 
not try to construct some Christian revelation for ourselves by 
forcing those discussions. But they may well help to broaden our 
understanding and to sober our convictions, so that we may be 
able to plead for more charity in approaching other nations and 
achieve a better understanding of their viewpoints. 

I do not mean to turn the Church into a world Areopagus, 
discussing the world’s problems and exercising an advisory func¬ 
tion to the national governments and the United Nations—far 
from it. Our inspiration must be a different one—we owe it to 
our Lord and we owe it to our fellow Christians throughout the 
world. We owe it not least to the world in which God has placed 
us, to practice Christian charity by ministering to the world’s ills 
the message of our Christ and Saviour. 

Someone asked yesterday, how far the Church should go in 
these matters, and gave as an instance the resolution which the 
Reformed Church in America passed at its synod of last summer, 
asking for admission of Red China to the United Nations. I do 
admit that my temperament leads me to think such specific 
recommendations are somewhat contrary to the way the Church 
should speak. But, I must add, you could well reply that the 
experience of the Church shows that such concrete and specific 
speaking is necessary. As long as the Church limits itself to 
general and abstract formulations, everyone will readily agree 
and pretend that they always had agreed. And then we will con¬ 
tinue our cozy slumber. 

And so, abruptly, I return to the disarmament conference at 
Geneva. It is certainly not for the Church to enter into the techni¬ 
cal details of test controls and the phasing of disarmament. But 
that conference, which remains at the center of present problems, 
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needs the constant interest of every responsible Christian, and 
should never be forgotten in his prayer. And what is in our 
hearts and prayers, should also be in our actions as citizens of 
the state and citizens of this world. The two are not to be sepa¬ 
rated. 



CHAPTER THREE 


Power and Responsibility 


W ith some exaggeration, we could say that the idea of 
technical assistance and aid to developing countries was 
born at the president’s breakfast table. In his memoirs, former 
president Harry S. Truman tells us how he wrote the famous 
Point Four into his inaugural address of 1949 with the intention 
of adding something that would catch the imagination of people 
outside the United States. If such was his objective, he succeeded 
admirably. The offer of putting the technical knowledge of the 
United States at the disposal of the whole world gave a concrete 
form to suggestions that were already current, but had not yet 
found an acceptable and presentable mold. It was an example 
that was swiftly followed by others. The United Nations came 
in 1950 with the so-called Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance, and the same year saw the birth of the Colombo 
Plan, which originated with the British Commonwealth. 
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These three programs cover a wide variety of possibilities. In 
Point Four, its later developments and its imitations, we encoun¬ 
ter the government-to-govemment form of assistance and aid. 
In the United Nations E.P.T.A., we find the structure of a global 
organization, under the aegis of the universal authority of this 
body. And the Colombo Plan provides for regional cooperation 
between various states. Point Four started with the idea that 
production and organization techniques were of primary impor¬ 
tance, and that the free availability of technical know-how would 
be the principal means for bridging the gap between rich and 
poor, within a reasonably short period. The E.P.T.A. concen¬ 
trated on the exchange of experts and trainees between the 
developed countries and the underdeveloped ones, in the con¬ 
viction that people were the most important factor in economic 
development. The Colombo Plan aimed above all at putting 
capital and capital goods at the disposal of the poor countries, 
and it found an important ally in the World Bank, which in the 
same year began its programs to finance projects in low-income 
areas. 

Since these first years, our perspectives and expectations have 
been fundamentally changed. It all began so simply, with some 
modem techniques, experts, and capital goods. It seemed a 
problem of only short duration; transfer your technical know¬ 
how, instruct people in its use, lend them the money or give them 
the tools to implement the new-found knowledge, and you have 
given them the push sufficient for a “take-off” into the new era. 
At the worst, it would be a matter of one generation before they 
would be able to begin keeping up with the other nations. One 
thought first of technical knowledge, primarily agricultural skills. 
But it soon became clear that you cannot isolate and concentrate 
on one point, that the apparent backwardness in technical know¬ 
how was only one aspect of a whole society, and that reforming 
the skills meant reforming all sorts of related fields. You cannot 
simply give people modern agricultural machinery and teach 
them its use. If you do, the machinery will break down in a few 
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weeks, if not on the second day; no one will see the necessity of 
repairing it; no one will know how to profit from this machinery 
and how to integrate it into the agricultural life of the country. 
In a few years technical assistance had already encompassed 
more than fifty fields of human activity. All problems were so 
closely connected that aid and assistance had to span the totality 
of human and scientific activities. Some people were trained for 
this or that specialty, but they immediately returned, saying that 
it was impossible for them to be useful in their own country, 
because the exercise of their knowledge and skills presupposed 
the presence of this, that, and other services and facilities, for 
which no one had been trained. 

Evidently, assistance had to be planned and programmed. But 
the assisting countries, which were in part rather averse to the 
idea of planning the national economy themselves, soon found 
out that it is difficult to plan for others; to do it well, a knowledge 
is required that only long acquaintance can give, and even then 
it was only at the risk of being reproached for neo-colonization. 
So in practice, the receiving governments themselves, eventually 
assisted by foreign consultants, became responsible for planning 
the needs of their national economy—with all the drawbacks of 
that procedure. These countries wanted the best modern devices 
and wanted to develop the enterprises which seemed to pay off 
within the shortest periods, often without regard for the primary 
needs and resources of their country. If told that their abundance 
of cheap labor resources made mass-labor production advisable, 
they answered that this was an antiquated means of production, 
and that they preferred the same labor-saving but costly ma¬ 
chinery they had seen in the northern half of the world. If ad¬ 
vised to concentrate on improving their agriculture and on the 
production of raw materials, they might answer that they did 
not want to remain the country-cousins of the North, but had 
just as much right to industrialize. Status sometimes played a 
bigger role than what was absolutely indispensable. 

But experience showed that the gap, instead of being bridged, 
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became larger and larger, the aided countries remaining behind 
the aiding ones in the increase of per capita income. The richer 
countries became relatively richer, the poorer became relatively 
poorer. This disappointment provoked all sorts of theories that 
tried to analyze and explain its causes. Some said it was the 
curse of exploitation, because the world markets were being 
dominated by the industrial countries in such a way that the 
terms of trade were against the producers of raw materials and 
of tropical agricultural products. Others claimed to have found 
an anthropological explanation, and held that, as long as the 
underdeveloped peoples did not appropriate the ways and per¬ 
sonality of Western or of Christian man, they would be unable 
to operate with Western techniques and profit from Western 
skills. Some even went further, by saying that all the well-inten¬ 
tioned efforts to aid and assist would be foiled by the uncompre¬ 
hending attitudes of the recipients, who saw aid only as more 
opportunity for graft and corruption. Others sought the primary 
explanation in demography, and argued that the increase in 
national income caused by aid would, at best, proceed at the 
same rate as the population explosion. The more optimistic 
finally objected that investments and assistance to the extent of 
an annual ten billion dollars were only a mere fraction of actual 
needs and possibilities. They insisted on an increased assistance 
rate at one or even two percent of the national income of the 
assisting countries. All these theories have their fervent partisans, 
none of whom has met serious contradiction. That could well 
imply that they are equally right. Together they certainly may 
frustrate the development process, and rob all previous efforts 
of their useful effects. 

We must conclude that the problem is much more complicated 
than we had thought, and that it implies a more fundamental 
criticism of the structure of present international economies than 
had been apparent. There is a certain truth in the often-heard 
proposition that the East-West opposition of the past twenty 
years is being rapidly superseded by a South-North tension of 
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an even more fundamental nature. And if, in regard to the for¬ 
mer one, it still is possible to defend the position that it is not 
of Western making and not of Western responsibility, in regard 
to the latter, although it may be superfluous to examine of whose 
making this gap is, it is nevertheless the undoubted responsibility 
of the North to overcome it and to arrive at more satisfactory 
relations and proportions. Everyone is concluding that we are 
confronted by an enormous “structural” problem. What that 
expression means, however, is another thing. To some it implies 
that its solution is beyond human power and human ingenuity. 
To others, it means that its solution is not for tomorrow, and to 
others it seems to be a pretext for voicing both traditional and 
recent criticisms of Western society. I can touch on only some 
of the implications. 

At the present moment, a large part of the aid funds is ear¬ 
marked simply for the payment of interest and the redemption 
of earlier loans. Especially Egypt, Indonesia, Ghana, and Li¬ 
beria, but also such countries as Argentina and Uruguay must 
reserve more than twenty percent of their earnings from exports 
for the servicing of their debts. In those cases we see the national 
governments and chiefs of state making official visits for the sole 
end of getting some respite, if not a remission, from some of their 
debts. Although some of the countries named will not be con¬ 
sidered by everyone as the best examples of the “deserving 
poor,” we should realize that their evident distress is but an 
indication of a general danger. In view of the slowness of any 
development compared to its initial expectations, many of the 
loans, even if made at an exceptionally low interest rate or at no 
interest at all, may become an additional burden, instead of the 
advantage that both parties anticipated. In these circumstances 
there is much to be said for a larger system of gifts, “a fonds 
perdu.” Especially the French have practiced this with their 
former African and Madagascar colonies, and it has proved 
undeniably beneficial. However, what the French did to their 
former colonies was acceptable in view of their special relation- 
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ship, which justified this particular generosity and made con¬ 
sultation about the extent and purpose somewhat easier. Other 
countries, if they practiced the same method with some states 
and not others, would expose themselves to vehement reproach. 
And international organizations which are in part directed by 
the receivers themselves must, if they want to operate at all, 
maintain some standards to determine which projects deserve 
financing, lest they are inundated with demands that make any 
serious and objective consideration impossible. 

Nevertheless, we are confronted with the fact that fundamen¬ 
tally we are not dealing with needs and problems that are of a 
national character and that can be provided for in classical ways. 
Rather, we are confronted by global problems that should be 
envisaged in a global way. Every one of the industrial countries 
has its own underdeveloped regions; even the United States is 
fighting a war on poverty, and no country, in trying to spread 
national wealth in a more equal way, is trying to make the re¬ 
gions concerned pay for the necessary investments. On the con¬ 
trary, the general feeling is that such investments will pay them¬ 
selves off through a general increase in prosperity and a better 
social and political climate. There is something arbitrary about 
the fact that we operate in quite different ways in regard to de¬ 
velopment areas that are further removed, and that often have 
the added disadvantage of constituting a small political body 
which will always be socially and economically dependent on its 
environment. But before commenting further on the incongruities 
of the present political state of the world order and the urgency 
of its economic and social needs, I have to dwell on one other 
point. 

Already ten years ago, impatient Americans launched the slo¬ 
gan “trade or aid,” even “trade, not aid,” as an alternative to the 
cumbrous and complicated technical assistance mechanism. The 
best way to increase a country’s buying power and to satisfy its 
want of finances—was it not to promote trade? Although the 
proposition seemed self-evident at first sight, a further examina- 
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tion of the facts caused some reservations. The exports of the 
countries concerned are almost entirely primary commodities, 
and there is little exportation of industrial goods and services. 
On present world markets these primary commodities have, with 
some exceptions (the most important being oil), what is called 
a low demand elasticity, that is to say, demand for them is stable 
and is fixed at slowly increasing quantities, so that rapid growth 
would lead to a fatal decline in price levels. This is especially 
true of such foodstuffs as coffee, cocoa or fruits, and of such 
raw materials as rubber, which meets very strong competition 
from synthetics. And for materials that happen to have a greater 
demand elasticity, such as textiles, the new countries may find 
themselves confronted with rigid import quotas set by the in¬ 
dustrialized countries, in order to protect their own industries. 

Apparently the concept of demand needs some explanation. 
Is demand only to be considered as the need that can be covered 
by payment of the cost price? It need not be said that the real 
need for food in the world is immeasurably greater than what is 
understood by demand on the world markets. For a long time we 
have been told about the overproduction of cereals and other 
foodstuffs; particularly the United States’ history of the last 
thirty years abounds with the problems which this overproduc¬ 
tion has caused for politicians. It has always been a relative 
overproduction, that is, production of larger quantities than 
could be marketed at current prices. Every Western country has 
set up costly and complicated systems to protect its own farmers 
and to prevent the social upheavals that would have been caused 
by the unimpeded operation of the laws of classical economy. 
The expense is being borne either by the taxpayer or by the 
consumer, and this expense constitutes a considerable part of the 
national income. The projects, for example, of the United States 
government, to distribute the national surplus to hunger areas, 
have always been regarded with suspicion by other agrarian ex¬ 
porters, who saw such a program as little short of dumping, and 
feared for their own sales on the world markets. 
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We should not be too ready to reproach national governments 
for the protectionist measures they have laid down in discharge 
of their national responsibilities. But it seems a fair comment 
that as a result of their efforts to adapt production to demand, 
production now seems to be in danger of being overtaken by the 
new demands created by a swiftly increasing world population. 
The remedy must not be that the traditional grain producers 
simply increase cultivation. The new nations should be given 
all possible opportunities to make their contribution to their own 
wants and those of their neighbors. But that supposes an inter¬ 
national, global arrangement, because for a long time these new 
nations will not be able to compete with the industrial countries 
even in this field. They must be enabled to earn a fair price, 
which will make agricultural production attractive and ensure 
an adequate return to the farmer. Producers in the industrial 
countries must not be offered such temptations as would result 
in new overproduction and force the new countries out of the 
market. 

Projects for such an arrangement are under discussion, and 
we may hope that they will be completed. But it will not be easy, 
because everyone recommends ways to the common goal that 
correspond best with the particular interests of his own agricul¬ 
ture and treasury. It would not be right to depict the industrial 
nations as ferocious wolves fighting over the food of the helpless, 
innocent children of this world, because in all honesty these 
innocent children are rapidly becoming politically and economi¬ 
cally sophisticated. The problem is, as a matter of fact, ex¬ 
tremely complicated. It demands more than a structural reform 
of trade and production habits in order to make it possible to 
guarantee developing countries a fair share of the market. It also 
presupposes that the industrial countries will not only prevent 
their farmers from cornering the profits, but will even take mea¬ 
sures for promoting a growing division of labor that will give 
the new nations larger and easier access to the Western markets. 
When one has followed the drawn-out but invidious negotiations 
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of the European Common Market to arrive at agricultural agree¬ 
ments and market regulations, he will know that the field is full 
of pitfalls and that even when real sacrifices are made, they leave 
the impression of an indecent and pedestrian squabbling between 
petty interests and nasty pressures. Because it is so bound up 
with traditions and social habits, and because it is subject to 
nature and the hazards of climate, agriculture is difficult to apply 
to the generally accepted beliefs of the economists; and therefore, 
it is much more resistant to reform. Any possible arrangement 
will seem to be an arbitrary patchwork of unprincipled excep¬ 
tions to unprincipled rules, and will be workable only at the 
tender mercies of the economically powerful. 

That is one point which makes clear what people mean when 
they speak about structural changes. We will have to modify 
our traditional concept of free trade and of the cheapest producer 
always winning the race. We will have to adopt rules and sys¬ 
tems that give the weaker nations a decided advantage—and I 
need not say that it will be even more difficult to get such rules 
adopted internationally than it has already proved to be in a 
national context. 

The limitations and sacrifices which the West will have to 
accept do not end with agricultural matters. The new nations, 
even if they concentrate on agriculture, will also need an in¬ 
creasing rate of industrialization, and they are very conscious, 
perhaps overconscious, of this fact. To most of them it is not 
the traditional Western countries that constitute the ideal pattern 
of improvement. They, whether we like it or not, are filled with 
envy and admiration for the Soviet Union, how within fifty years 
a backward and underdeveloped nation by rugged, high-handed 
planning drew itself up to levels of prosperity that compare with 
the West. And they know very well that the principal element is 
industrialization. 

It would be wrong to stand in their way and to lecture them 
on their limited possibilities. Only experience can teach them 
and us what those possibilities are and what their eventual conse- 
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quences will be. Thus, the old, established countries will have 
to admit them freely to their national markets and will even have 
to give them special facilities, if they are to obtain a share of 
the traditional markets. Textiles were already mentioned as an 
example of the Western countries trying to protect their home 
industries against so-called unfair competition from cheap labor 
countries. In all international equity, such practices will have to 
end; the old countries can much better afford the expense of 
certain adaptations in their industries than the new countries 
can afford to be deprived of their first chance to gain a living. 
The results will show that such apparent sacrifices may well be 
profitable through an increase in trade and the creation of new 
wants and new markets in the developing countries. 

Such concessions must bear a permanent, structural character. 
It would be pernicious to open and close our home markets ac¬ 
cording to the needs and convenience of the home industries 
concerned. In that way one would make a matter of grace out 
of what should be a matter of right. Especially the weaker 
countries, to be able to invest their limited resources in a re¬ 
sponsible way, have to be relatively sure of permanent and 
stable demands. They should receive long-term special treatment 
and the privileged status which every society reserves for its 
apprentices. 

Will the present international order be able to bear the strains 
and tensions concomitant to such vital regulations? More par¬ 
ticularly, will it have the resilience to adapt the agreements to 
changing circumstances and to remedy the errors revealed by 
experience? At every turn, those who argue for the filling up of 
gaps, the correction of errors and the adaptation to new situa¬ 
tions, will find themselves confronted by those who profit from 
those gaps, errors, and situations, and perhaps foresaw them 
from the beginning. The main difficulty with such arrangements 
is not that they must necessarily be unanimously adopted, but 
worse, that they are only unanimously amendable and revisable. 
Were it possible to have a reasonable faith in the regular adapta- 
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tion of agreements according to their main objectives, then their 
negotiation would be less encumbered with suspicion and dis¬ 
trust, and their content would be straighter and simpler. 

The title of this lecture perhaps made you expect quite differ¬ 
ent subjects. I trust that it has gradually been justified. Power 
gives an added responsibility. The best of those who seek power, 
political, economic, or social, do so for the responsibility at¬ 
tendant upon it; they have seen a vision of what human relations 
could be, and now they reach for the levers of power to achieve 
something of what was revealed to them. And even the worst, 
who in seeking power have only been aiding themselves, are 
met by their responsibilities and will sometimes discharge them 
in a quite acceptable way, if only to hold onto the power they 
now have. A famous historian once stated that power corrupts, 
and no one will deny it; but, for all that, those of us who never 
sought power are not necessarily the most decent nor the most 
right-thinking. The man who takes initiative, who inspires others 
to follow his example and who by his work molds them into a 
team, is in effect exercising power over them and assumes a 
corresponding responsibility for the task he has undertaken. 
That is the way in which conquests were started, religious orders 
founded, churches reformed, enterprises begun, and order 
brought to the frontier. 

By its power alone the Western world—and perhaps we 
should say the northern hemisphere, because Russian power is 
as much involved as any other—has a responsibility not only 
for itself but also for the comparatively powerless half of the 
world as well. The ancient Church taught princes that the first 
article of their commission was to do justice; and when asked 
what justice might consist of, the answer was to protect the 
widow and the orphan, the poor and the deprived. If they wanted 
their power to become authority, that is, to become legitimate 
and honest, there was no other way. If the industrial north of 
the globe wants its prosperity and economic power to become 
legitimate and durable, it has to accept the responsibilities result- 
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ing from it and attempt to make that power useful. Since Point 
Four we have learned—and we should have known it before— 
that power and responsibility are not to be discharged by a 
passing gesture. 

It will take at least our lifetime and that of our children, and 
it will go against our human inclinations just as much as it went 
against the inclinations of a medieval king to occupy himself with 
the interests of the weak and the orphaned. Other things will 
seem much more exciting and rewarding, and elsewhere we will 
be received with much more cordiality, honor, and trust than 
among the destitute, whom life has brought into an attitude of in¬ 
stinctive rejection and defense. Exercising power and the respon¬ 
sibilities of power is often not pleasant—worldly power is always 
insufficient, and he who finds himself invested with it, is above 
all made responsible for those insufficiencies. That is as it 
should be. Pleasure and pain are sometimes more fairly dis¬ 
tributed than is apparent. And he who flinches before disillusion 
or lack of appreciation deserves no better than to lose the ad¬ 
vantages of power. If he is an honest man, he will not flinch, 
but look upon the power thrust upon him as a duty that may 
not be denied. 

I do not intend to speak about the responsibilities of individual 
states. It would fatally lead me to speak about the particular 
responsibilities of the most powerful of them all, your own 
country; and as a guest, I do not feel called upon to instruct you 
about any special duties that, as citizens of that country, you are 
supposed to have over and above those of people like myself, 
who belong in the twilight that is the lot of the smaller countries, 
a lot that carries its own particular responsibilities and privileges. 
Therefore, I will limit myself to our common, our collective 
responsibilities. 

An optimistic soul has said that, as the nineteenth century was 
the century of the sovereign national states, thus the twentieth 
century is destined to be the century of international organiza¬ 
tions. And, as a matter of fact, the emergence of an increasing 
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number of general and specialized global or regional organiza¬ 
tions is a hallmark of our times. The technological revolution 
and rapid communication and travel have undermined the 
strongholds of national sovereignty. In a certain way this may 
be least apparent to the inhabitants of the largest and strongest 
nation of them all; but, on the other hand, the privileges and 
corresponding responsibilities of this country have made its 
governors no less conscious of the process. The great economic 
crisis between the two world wars, even more than the First 
World War, demonstrated the global interdependence of national 
destinies. What happens in one part of the world may have reper¬ 
cussions over the rest of the world. We are no longer ships, each 
sailing its own course to its own chosen harbor, and according 
to its own preferences. We are sailing on the same ship—or 
should we say the same raft. Barbara Ward has chosen an even 
stronger image in saying that we are all aboard a space ship, 
exposed to the perils of the universe, hoping that we will come 
down safely, at the mercy of the complicated apparatus our 
ingenuity has constructed, but not yet made reliable. 

Already during the Second World War, at the conferences 
of Hot Springs in 1942 and of Bretton Woods in 1943, the foun¬ 
dations of the Food and Agricultural Organization were laid. 
The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the International Monetary Fund, which were destined to 
prevent a relapse into a world depression such as the one that 
had been caused by the First World War were also initiated. And 
again in the drafting of the United Nations’ Charter at San 
Francisco in 1945, the preamble stressed the international soli¬ 
darity needed to introduce the mechanism that should prevent 
a third world war. The fate of the United Nations has been at 
the center of the stage, and its vicissitudes have somewhat ob¬ 
structed a clear view of the success of many of its own and other 
specialized organizations, among which especially the World 
Health Organization, the International Labor Organization, and 
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the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade must be added to 
those already mentioned. 

The activity and influence of these organizations should not 
be underrated. Already it seems a miracle that it is possible to 
convene their boards and assemblies at certain fixed times and 
to oblige both the willing and the unwilling to listen to the 
complaints and criticisms of other countries and to the impar¬ 
tial comments of the organization staff. In some ways one is 
reminded of the way in which medieval princes convened their 
feudal lords to discuss the affairs of the realm. They had to con¬ 
vince everyone by argument and by certain extra-legal pressures, 
by promises and threats, to agree to their proposals. And once 
agreement was reached, a careful watch over the different parts 
of their territory was needed to get the proposals implemented 
and observed. Everyone used his hereditary rights to back out 
of the common policy and to shirk his obligations, and only a 
forceful and ever vigilant prince was able to hold the realm 
together. A weak successor or a regency could be disastrous. 

International organizations have no kings and princes. They 
are extremely republican, but they have their staff and their 
independent directors or secretaries-general, who, like an 
ancient Dutch pensionary or a Venetian Doge, must try to make 
everyone conscious of the need for common action. But the 
staffs’ powers are limited. They may make their reports, which 
sometimes effectively prevent members from taking an unde¬ 
sirable course. They may give out directives and recommenda¬ 
tions that have no binding force, but must impose themselves by 
their self-evident usefulness. They may have a large field of 
unofficial influence as government consultants and mediators in 
overcoming mutual conflicts and misunderstandings. But, similar 
to a medieval king or a Dutch pensionary, their strength lies in 
posing solutions to perennial difficulties. Global plans and 
policies may be proposed, but they remain of a regrettably Pla¬ 
tonic character and, at best, of wearisome implementation. When 
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someone once asked the first director of the I.L.O., Albert 
Thomas, for a definition of international organizations, he replied 
that it is a body for which the simple transportation of a pencil 
requires the energy and force of a steam engine. The present 
difficulties of the International Monetary Fund, in framing a 
lasting monetary reform, are a good example of the dishearten- 
ingly slow movement that seems inherent in such international 
planning. If one compares it to the efficiency the same Fund is 
capable of in the case of acute crises, we get some insight into 
the way these organizations will have to be run in the future. We 
probably will have to pass through many crises before the need 
for permanent reforms and integration of the various state 
policies into a global policy has been sufficiently demonstrated 
to all the nations. What the sentiments of the new nations are 
may be all too well imagined. A stronger sense of responsibility 
is much to be desired. 

We always come back to that point. To the elder nations the 
whole development seems little short of revolutionary, just as 
the evolution of feudal society into closely knit national bodies 
seemed revolutionary to the great barons of a former epoch. 
The impact of international organizations results in an increasing 
limitation of the sovereign liberties of the nations. They may 
no longer close their borders at will, change their money, or 
subsidize national trade and industry. They are no longer masters 
of their labor legislation, their food and drug administration, 
their health systems; rather, they are obligated to consult with 
advisory groups from international organizations. The govern¬ 
ments are compared and criticized by international, independent 
agencies, which communicate with the public through national 
mass media, and can bring important pressures to bear on future 
decisions. All these things may seem more necessary for new 
and seemingly capricious nations than for older ones. But the 
younger nations will submit only if the older nations provide an 
example. And once they have done this, we are not long in dis- 
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covering that these responsible nations needed such integration 
and coordination as well as anyone else. 

This development is also of increasing importance to the 
structural imbalance between the northern and southern hemi¬ 
spheres. As was already indicated, international trade in products 
that form the mainstay of weaker economies will have to be 
subjected to some form of international agreements. Such agree¬ 
ments, to be useful, will need a small, independent body to im¬ 
plement and administer them, and, eventually, to persuade the 
nations to make the adaptations and amendments that experience 
and a changing situation will demand. But apart from such sacri¬ 
fices of freedom of action, the richer North will have to make 
some material sacrifice too. It seems an enormous amount when 
one says that a nation should earmark something like one or 
two percent of its national income to the aid of the world’s de¬ 
velopment areas. In view of the continual rise in national in¬ 
comes, such sacrifice would be felt only initially. When the 
national income is steadily rising at a rate of three or four 
percent a year, in the first year we would have to content our¬ 
selves with giving up more than half of the annual gain for aid 
purposes. But in the following years this amount will be absorbed 
in the annual budget, and of the next annual increase we would 
have to sacrifice only as much as is necessary to keep the amount 
of aid up to the point of two percent of the increasing national 
income. Such is the experience with most new social and finan¬ 
cial burdens on national budgets; once the leap has been made, 
the expense as a special burden is soon no longer felt. This does 
not mean that it is an easy goal to obtain. Far from it. But once 
one has seen the responsibility, it becomes impossible to sidestep. 
It is so clear that I will not raise the question of what Christians 
can do about it. Once we have seen our responsibility as citizens, 
there can be no question about it. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


The Casting Out of Evil Spirits 


I t seems a strange title that I have chosen for this last 
lecture. I suppose it baffles you somewhat. All of us know 
that our Lord went about on earth healing the sick and casting 
out evil spirits, and in the Acts of the Apostles we read of the 
similar power He conferred on His apostles. But this gift seems 
already long lost to us, and when we hear about His command¬ 
ment to go out and do the same, we often do not know exactly 
what to do about it. 

Does it seem inappropriate to you, after I outlined in the 
preceding lectures some of the forces, the sometimes near- 
demonic forces that seem to plague international relations and 
that trouble understanding among the world’s nations, that I 
now dare to speak about them as evil spirits which should be 
opposed and cast out? Let me admit that this title has been 
chosen with some trepidation. But, in the course of the reflec¬ 
tions which your invitation provoked, I have become more and 
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more convinced that it could well be a proper indication of the 
role our Lord wants us to play in the confusions which the 
world finds itself in. Some of you have asked me, What special 
calling do you feel as a Christian in your present position in an 
international organization? And I have tried to give answers 
that, without being simply high-sounding, gave some insight into 
my feelings. Perhaps those answers were not satisfying—I re¬ 
member how, at the same age, I myself thought that if you 
wanted to live and work as a Christian, you must become either 
a missionary or a teacher, so that you could tell people about the 
only solution to human problems. Perhaps I should have said 
that in such a job as mine (and the same goes for many other 
professions), you sometimes find the opportunity to help in 
casting out evil spirits and in cutting down to size the misunder¬ 
standings and delusions that oppose men and nations. To put 
it in simple, unholy language, you may help to bring about 
arrangements which, if people had used their common sense and 
seen themselves and their interests in the right perspective, 
would have been adopted long before. You work with all types 
of people, who in their self-denial and honesty may often be an 
example to you, the principal difference being perhaps that as 
a Christian you know that there is nothing very definite about 
what you hope to achieve. Progress is relative, and the evil 
images or unhealthy delusions which you may happen to slay 
are bound to give way only to other images, or to ideals which 
in their turn all too easily become delusions and prejudice. Man’s 
need for a firm hold and for clear-cut distinctions is ineradicable 
—and as long as people do not find it in this world, they will 
look for it in human values, if not in humanity itself. In one of 
the foregoing lectures it was said that diplomacy consists of 
arriving at temporary, partial, and imperfect arrangements, lest 
tomorrow be lost. The same is true for much human activity 
that presumes some order in society. 

There is no cause to weary of these things. We have been told 
that rest and achievement are not for this world. And above all, 
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we should be very conscious that the outcome of things does not 
—happily—depend on our endeavors and our wisdom. If God’s 
creation had to be preserved by our vigilance and wisdom, it 
would have perished long ago. The knowledge that God is ever 
present and that He leads us along the ways that test and chal¬ 
lenge us enables us to persist without despair, and to continue 
in the absence of success. The spirit which tempts us by whisper¬ 
ing that we are on the brink of definite success, and that our 
next achievement will be of a lasting nature, so that we are justi¬ 
fied to trample values and persons underfoot for attainment— 
that spirit is among the most dangerous, because it attaches itself 
to some of the most honorable sentiments the human mind is 
capable of. 

In the preceding lectures, I have already outlined some of the 
evil spirits that disturb international relations and that create 
problems which seem to be humanly insuperable. The outlook 
is decidedly gloomy for a stable international order capable of 
ensuring a fair treatment of the various parts of the world, and 
a just and peaceful adaptation to changing needs and circum¬ 
stances. We have seen that the attitudes and policies of all the 
nations are governed by national interests, unknowingly in¬ 
fluenced by age-old prejudice and framed in a perspective of 
unreasonable and arbitrary concepts. This is further complicated 
by nations’ racial, cultural, and ideological differences, which 
impede better understanding by magnifying minor differences 
into absolute and seemingly insuperable barriers. 

The first misconception we should guard ourselves against is 
to think that any order in this chaos must be brought about by 
the traditional means of authority which we are accustomed to 
in our national life. When we speak about order, we find it diffi¬ 
cult to envisage it in other than particular, limited Western con¬ 
cepts. Tell people that we need international order, and they 
immediately think that you are advocating some kind of world 
government, with a world executive, a world parliament, and a 
universal court of justice. To Western man, order and govern- 
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ment imply statehood or nationhood, and he tends to project 
his accustomed solutions into the international scene by assum¬ 
ing that some sort of world state or world federation will be 
necessary. 

We should well consider that while we tend to apply the name 
state to all sorts of political bodies, from the ancient kingdom 
of Egypt and the Roman Empire to the Asian satrapies, the 
African tribal principalities and the great Inca and Aztec Indian 
empires, in practice we have narrowed this relatively recent 
concept down to the modem national state. Whatever conflicts 
with what is proper in a Western democracy is self-righteously 
condemned as backward and barbarian. We seem unable to see 
the relation of other forms of order to our conception in any 
other way than the simple one of progress, development, and 
growth. We are even unconscious that, in doing so, we already 
submit ourselves to the modern assumption of progress, the 
belief that things continually move in a desirable direction. This 
is a doctrine which is historically a product of the Enlightenment 
of the eighteenth century, and that from various points of view, 
but certainly from the Christian point of view, is of doubtful 
value. 

But the fundamental error seems to lie elsewhere. We tend to 
think that man is created in our image and that relations between 
men and nations should operate in the way we are accustomed 
to. But the physical distance of geography is not all that separates 
us, and the fact that those distances are in effect disappearing 
may have quite other results than we imagine. Already in an 
essential way we have become one world and one society. To 
each of us the common road we will have to go seems a continu¬ 
ation of the one behind us. But so it seems to others too, espe¬ 
cially if they have a road behind them that lacks neither glory 
nor wisdom. To all of us, what is foreign tends to seem mysteri¬ 
ous and dangerous, stupid and erroneous. For example, we 
speak about communism as the principal threat of our time, 
and tend to imply that once that ideology was destroyed, every- 
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thing would be well with the world. But let us not forget that our 
ancestors spoke with the same accents of awe about “the Russian 
steamroller” and “the yellow peril,” long before the revolutions 
of 1917 and 1948. 

There are some quite different kinds of order imaginable. 
If we look at our cities, we see that as soon as the firm grip of 
authority falters, all sorts of criminal elements and destructive 
tendencies emerge, thinking they may profit from social dis¬ 
content. In a rural district the situation is different—often daily 
life goes on without any compulsion, because everyone has his 
place and the people realize that they depend on each others’ 
goodwill and cooperation. It is within everyone’s grasp to see 
what is necessary for the preservation of peace and well-being. 
This, one could say, is an example of order and discipline based 
on at least two elements: power and virtue, civic virtue. Where 
the one weakens and cannot develop, the other must bear the 
burden of maintaining peace. Do not take me to imply that rural 
life is generally more virtuous than city life, or that rural life still 
possesses the unity of standards that are necessary for a common 
understanding of right and wrong. 1 am afraid that neither is the 
case. But there, life among a relatively small number of families 
allows everyone to see more clearly what his real interest is and 
what the consequences of his action could be. That circumstance 
is a daily incentive to the practice of certain civic virtues. 

Am I wrong in supposing that an international order is, to 
stay with my comparison, of a rather rural character, and that it 
could well rest on an extremely republican discipline of virtue? 
Many will argue that states and statesmen do not seem to be 
examples of virtuous conduct. It is true that political and inter¬ 
national morality is decidedly low in comparison with personal 
morality, but that does not imply that there is no virtue. There is 
above all the virtue of a sharp sense of responsibility for the 
interests and the people they are in charge of. In ordinary society 
also, the heads of families and enterprises may not be the most 
virtuous people, but generally they are not found among the 
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elements that make trouble and disturb the peace. They are, 
relatively speaking, more conscious of the consequences of their 
actions and, unless made desperate, they will avoid disrupting 
the social order. In general, they are not among those who must 
be disciplined by authority; having some responsibilities and 
knowing the necessity of order and authority, they obey what we, 
for lack of a better word, must continue to call civic virtue. 

To justify this seemingly pedestrian optimism, I invoke the 
example of Europe’s development since the Second World War. 
The European communities do not present the shining example 
which some of their propagandists have claimed for them. They 
do not constitute a great leap forward from egotism to altruism, 
from self-interest to idealism. But they have certainly been 
inspired by statesmen who did not lack vision or idealism, and if 
they succeeded in their initiative, it is mainly because these 
statesmen knew how to play the instrument of popular aspira¬ 
tion and imagination. But they would never have gotten as far 
as they did, if there had not been much realistic consideration. 
The consideration of the eastern menace brought the European 
democracies together. Fear for a revival of the age-old Franco- 
German opposition played its role, as well as the necessity to 
integrate the western half of Germany into a European system 
strong enough to absorb Germany’s energy and idealism. An¬ 
other factor which intervened was the will to create a market 
large enough to profit from the possibilities of modern technology 
and mass-production, and strong enough to take up the challenge 
of the American economy. Another consideration was the hope 
of changing relations with the United States from that of an 
apprentice to that of a partner. 

Since Europe’s first goals were reached and the perils have 
receded, its initial impetus has diminished. It is a sad comment 
on humanity that man seems to be capable of clear-headed think¬ 
ing and of distinguishing the essential from the trivial only when 
threatened. It is equally sad to discover that, once one partner 
falls back into nationalism and policies of self-interest, the other 
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countries seem obliged to concentrate on their own interests, 
for fear of being duped. What happened before this falling out, 
however, had created a measure of solidarity strong enough so 
that it could not be undone. It is not certain that French president 
Charles de Gaulle (one of the two most exasperating men in the 
West of our times, the other being the late John Foster Dulles) 
ever really meant to withdraw from the community, but every¬ 
one is agreed that he could have done so only with disastrous 
consequences for the French economy. And what is true for 
France is true for every one of the Common Market’s members. 
Once started and under way, they were, as one government 
official put it, “condemned to succeed.” Condemned, because 
public opinion would not have accepted a withdrawal or a sus¬ 
pension. Condemned, because society, once it had caught on 
to the new perspectives and possibilities, had started to adapt 
itself to them and had invested in them. It seems no more than 
realistic to note these as the two pillars of the Common Market: 
on the one hand the will of the people, and on the other hand 
the investments of industry. The one is more secure than the 
other, and neither furnishes a guarantee that the development 
will be all that is desirable in a European or a global perspective. 
But both furnish an apt example that the governors of the world 
are subject to certain limits, to controlling powers from within. 

So, with all their differences, the six members of the Common 
Market have stayed together and are succeeding in making the 
European communities a going concern. If one asks if it is a 
happy company, and if the common effort makes them rejoice 
in doing great things, the answer must be that the question is 
quite irrelevant. They are doing what in responsibility to their 
national and European charges they think to be their duty. 
Beginning with sometimes very divergent needs and convictions, 
they have to reach a common goal. The meeting point will not be 
found by abstract reason or justice, but at the point where the 
concessions of one party meet the minimum demands of another. 
There is no authority to decide between them! There is only a 
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commission, which tries to conciliate the virtually irreconcilable, 
and which during and in between discussions constantly circu¬ 
lates, convincing this partner that such a part of his demands is 
unobtainable and that he should insist only on another one, try¬ 
ing to get the next partner to reframe his amendments and telling 
a third one that, in the interests of an acceptable result, he should 
on this or that point maintain a firm “no.” When finally the 
debate seems hopelessly gone astray, the commission tries by a 
new draft to get things working again. It is an exhausting way of 
doing things, but nevertheless ends by getting results—results 
that satisfy neither all the partners nor the outside countries, 
but results all the same that furnish a basis for going forward and 
that even require other, further-reaching measures. At other 
times, however, the results are disappointing in comparison to 
the original ideas. Nevertheless, the six nations have, notwith¬ 
standing their differences, or perhaps we should say, through 
their differences, found a way of working together for the good 
of their common enterprises. 

There is no authority! Looked at through the spectacles of 
customary politics, the members do not constitute anything 
state-like. We may hopefully speak about federal elements and 
confederate structures, but that is just an attempt to reduce the 
matter to traditional notions and concepts. The experts will 
tell you that the Common Market is a far weaker structure than 
the Coal and Steel Community, because the latter was given a 
high authority with stronger powers, because it has its own 
financial resources, and is subject to a stronger parliamentary 
control. On paper that is quite true, but in practice the Common 
Market has already surmounted obstacles that to the Coal and 
Steel Community would have been insuperable. And it might 
well be that this success finds one of its causes just in the relative 
weakness indicated. In the Common Market the member govern¬ 
ments pre-empted a much larger share of power than they had 
done in the E.C.S.C. By the same token, they became responsible 
for the success of the undertaking and were no longer able, as 
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they did in Coal and Steel affairs, to throw back the responsi¬ 
bilities on an unhappy supra-national executive body. Person¬ 
ally, I am not at all in favor of hastily classifying the Common 
Market as a federation or a confederation, and drawing from 
such terms all sorts of consequences about what should be or 
should not be. This is not in accordance with the textbooks, but 
in this respect textbooks may become evil spirits too. To my 
mind, one value of the community is its use in showing younger 
nations how to overcome the limits of their size and the insuffi¬ 
ciencies of their national economies, and in pointing out that the 
older, well-established nations do not hesitate to limit their 
sovereignty in the interest of mutual development. To meet that 
end, one should perhaps not yet try to make the enterprise too 
definite, by speaking about common authorities and common 
government. 

There is no authority, in the sense that no group is capable of 
dominating the member states and controlling their actions. But 
there is the authority of the written treaties, of the engagements 
entered into, and of the common agreement on what is necessary 
for the implementation of the common goal. States may some¬ 
times seem intemperate, but, as a rule, they are not irresponsible. 
And the best way to prevent their becoming irresponsible is never 
to leave them alone, never to give them th£ opportunity of 
isolating themselves and retiring into the caves of self-delusion 
and self-sufficiency. There are more political orders and political 
constructions imaginable than the accepted state-like ones—but 
the predominant condition is that the nations stay together and 
never break off discussions or negotiations. 

That seems to be the fundamental fault in the United Nations’ 
attitude toward China, and in West Germany’s Hallstein doctrine 
against East Germany. We may like to excise what does not 
conform to our ideas, and conduct ourselves as if opposition did 
not exist, but in politics this is a dangerous thing. Countries that 
have banished communist parties know that by doing so, they 
may render conventional politics somewhat cozier, but they 
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create a general atmosphere which is less secure and stable. No 
longer can they know what the communists are doing under¬ 
ground, and they cannot be forced to prove their allegations. 
And at certain times a government may have to re-establish 
contacts with them. 

All this is even more true in international society. Banishment, 
close-outs and non-recognition are means that are already of 
doubtful validity if directed against individuals by a closely 
knit, coherent society. Used against groups and nations, such 
tactics turn against the user himself if he persists in their 
application. 

In this respect I must say something about the East-West 
conflict. If it is true that nuclear war is the greatest curse that 
could befall mankind, then the opposition between East and 
West is reduced to a threat of relative nature. That does not 
imply that one side should give itself up to the other: defense will 
have to continue, and as long as an agreement on nuclear dis¬ 
armament has not been reached, we must hope that the so-called 
deterrents will play their role in such a defense. But the goal 
cannot be to win the conflict and to eliminate the opponent by 
war. We must realize that the only possible way lies in coex¬ 
istence, in peace and in growing communication. 

The Christian churches have generally sided with the West in 
this conflict—basically because of the anti-religiosity and athe¬ 
ism of communism. The question has been raised, whether the at¬ 
titude of the churches would have been the same if communism 
had been neutral toward the churches and toward Christianity in 
general. The contradiction between the Christian view of man 
and certain systems of government has, in the past, not been an 
obstacle to the Church’s coming to terms with such systems. As 
long as she herself remained free and unhindered, the Church 
seems often to have had little difficulty in overlooking slavery, 
exploitation of the masses, suppression of the freedom of speech, 
torture, persecution, and incitement to hatred. All of these criti¬ 
cisms are rightly made of the communist regimes, but the same 
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reasons seem not to prevent Church relations with some other 
present systems of government, as long as they appear to be 
against communism. That communism also removed many evils 
makes no difference in Christian eyes, just as the abandonment 
of the Stalinist system brought no change in the attitude of the 
Church. Communism’s open rejection of religion and the frank¬ 
ness with which it shows its atheism continue to remain the 
great obstacle to any understanding. 

This is not a good situation. We have much more against 
communism than its open avowal of atheism. The communist 
faith in violence and power is a superstition, and its conviction 
that the end justifies the means, its practice of sacrificing present 
generations to the ideals of the future, its neglect of the dignity 
of man and the rights of the individual, are as unacceptable as 
its goal of complete collectivization of human life. The pretension 
that the communist party is in possession of absolute truth, and 
that therefore it has claim to unlimited power, is flatly contrary 
to the first commandment. We have these and other objections 
to communism, and a Christian could never become a real com¬ 
munist. But all these objections lack conviction and seem even 
dishonest as long as Christians sejem to condone communists in 
other regimes. The Church seems not to realize that these evil 
spirits are not peculiar to the communist rale, but that they 
inhabit a large part of the world’s governments, and that no 
government is completely free of them. And that detracts from 
the force of the Church’s witness. 

We cannot come to a real understanding of things if we indis¬ 
criminately use the black-white scheme on communism. Many 
of the evils that threaten the world with collectivization and 
mechanization do not find their primary source in communism, 
but feed on other soils too. The Church should use a little of 
the tolerance which it has perhaps far too often and too indul¬ 
gently practiced in other directions in its encounters with 
communism. 

If you ask the communist system itself, it will tell you that 
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it is incapable of any essential change, that it stands above 
history and circumstances, and is destined to dominate history 
itself. If we reply that this is a fundamental error of conceit, then 
we should take ourselves and our truths a little bit more seriously 
and practice what we believe. It is being conclusively demon¬ 
strated that communism and the evolution of its ideas are 
subject to history, but it seems that no one yet knows what to do 
about that fact, and prefers for the moment to leave it alone. 
Western churches do not put much trust in their Eastern brethren 
and approach them with a decided lack of faith. But that is not 
the right spirit either. As citizens of the world, we see very 
clearly that the Eastern churches, when invited to make pro¬ 
nouncements on these problems, tend to assert views not shared 
by all of Christendom. But are we so free of this tendency that 
we can reproach them, and conclude that our side is holier than 
theirs? 

To stress this contrast, I turn to the situation in South Africa. 
Since the Reformed churches are dominant there, we have a 
special reason for concerning ourselves with that problem. It is 
not necessary to repeat that the white South African population 
is in a unique position, compared to that of the so-called former 
colonial territories. Most of the whites there are long-established, 
and it is their country at least as much as that of the black and 
colored population. Opinions condoning what the Israelis have 
done to the indigenous Arab population of their country are not 
in the best position to condemn the Afrikaaners as severely as 
they have been. But that being said first, we find that the South 
African approach to its problems is incompatible with Christian 
ethics and the Christian view of man, and that it results in 
torture and persecution. If we should look for the evils of nation¬ 
alism, we may find it there, where the idea of nationhood is used 
to support racial discrimination, and where the concept of the 
nation seems to receive a nearly divine character. It must be a 
matter of grave concern to us that the South African churches, 
who are nearest doctrinally to us, not only tolerate this situation, 
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but spiritually justify it and threaten to censure any opposing 
opinions. Our churches have tried and are trying to speak to 
their sister churches to open their minds to the spiritual dangers 
and disobedience of their way. For some reason, such admoni¬ 
tions are being made in the secret of the inner room, and in 
public a certain silence and reserve have been adopted. But this 
cannot continue endlessly. The moment seems to be approaching 
when, if no improvement is made, our Dutch and American 
churches would not be true to themselves if they did not speak 
out publicly and address themselves to all people concerned, 
that is, the world itself. It would be horrible, for I suppose that 
you are as conscious as we are in Holland, that it is precisely 
their Dutch-ness and their Reformed Christian personality which 
seems to contribute to the stiff-necked and hard-headed attitude 
our brethren have adopted, and which often hinders communi¬ 
cation with others. This may explain many of our hesitations, 
but it cannot much longer justify them. 

In itself, this dilemma is a good example of the different 
aspects of the Church’s duty. She has to bear witness to our 
Lord and to the order of the Kingdom of Heaven, but at the 
same time she must exercise her pastoral mission, which in 
principle is incompatible with large gestures and loud-voiced 
utterances. Now that we find ourselves in suclva dilemma, per¬ 
haps it will give us more understanding of churches behind the 
iron curtain. They could well answer to our demands for clear- 
cut positions and declarations: we have baptized and instructed 
children, we have blessed marriages, we have tended the ill and 
the distressed in mind and body, and we have succored those in 
peril of death. And in the right perspective of what a church 
should be and should do, those activities seemed to us to be our 
most important duties. 

If the Church speaks out, should it not do so before all, to 
proclaim that above the levels of both expediency and justice, 
there is a third level? Order in human affairs will always remain 
a haphazard arrangement, and our efforts to establish justice will 
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at best result in standards which oversimplify reality. In so 
doing justice, the most perfect justice is witness to a moral order 
that commands deep respect, but it misses the supreme heights 
of human experience and must necessarily remain sub-Christian, 
for it leaves no room for the gospel and for salvation. 1 

The highest level is that of Christian charity, as it has been 
taught by Saint Paul. It belongs to an order of things that is in a 
fundamental sense beyond justice. It is based on a creative, 
divine intervention, which from a moral, human viewpoint is 
miraculous; for it adds a new dimension to life, which breaks 
the rules and transcends the limits we tend to set up in the 
name of order and justice and of our notions of right and wrong. 
Here the Christian will look beyond the events and acts and 
beyond the agents of evil, back on the remote factors that 
have predisposed mankind to the shipwreck we see and for¬ 
ward to the hidden possibilities of recovery, given by the ad¬ 
vent of a Rescuer who shall “throw open the gates of a new 
life.” In that sense, there is indeed beyond the collectivism we 
hear so much about a higher collectivism, consisting of the 
voluntary self-involvement in the lot of others, which constitutes 
the highest range of Christianity. 

Faith is the realization that, in addition to the existing order 
of events of which we have a common knowledge, there exists 
another, transcendent reality, which without faith cannot be 
perceived. The relation of that reality to the events of our 
common experience is a difficult and mysterious problem, to 
which we have received no answer. But it seems certain that we 
overrate the inevitability of the rules we draw from our common 
earthly experience, and underestimate the power we might draw 
from the transcendent reality. By that I do not mean that we 
have been given the power to remove all the results of evil and 
sin, wherever they endanger us. If that had been intended, the 
process by which the sin of the world was “taken away” would 


1 Walter Mobaly, Responsibility, 1951, p. 40. 
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not have been the terrible event it was. Christ’s casting out of 
evil spirits did not prevent the crucifixion, and we should not 
expect any more lasting results from our following in His steps. 
Our going into the world as “more than conquerors” has a 
deeper, a more transcendent sense. But if we try to enlarge our 
experience of the transcendent level of charity and of the power 
and love of God, we will find the grace that dwarfs all human 
calculations, however foolish it may seem to the world. 


